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PREFACE. 



The perusal of these Tales i/vill con« 

« 

vince the reader that they were not 

... ' i. 

iDtended for the public eye. They 
were composed to correct particular 
errors in some of the author's pupils, 
to whom she read them occasionally 
with a view to eradicate whatever 
appeared reprehensible in the disposi- 
tions of her young friends. She found 
that truth under the form of an amus- 
ing Tale awakened their feelings, by 
showing them their own faults anci 
their probable consequences in the 



conduct of another. For example, 
the story of Henry was read in the 
presence of a child remarkable for self- 
willy but not particularly addressed to 
her, and she applied it to herself. 
The author is greatly indebted to the 
judicious conduct of many of the pa- 
rents and friends, who acquainted her 
with the little failings the children 
were guilty of when not under her own 
immediate care, which enabled her in 
9ome instances to make use of their 
own expressions; and she had the 
happiness to find that this method 
completely answered her intended 
purpose. And most sincerely does 
she hope that this very humble attempt 



to add her mite to the many valuable 
works of the same nature, with which 
thui literary dge lahdilnds, may be pro- 
ductive of good effects. No additions 
We been made to the original ; but in 
pl^senting them to the public with all 
th^ir .ercors, she hopes for lenity and 
indttlgeoce. 
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HENRY, 

OR 

SELF-WILL. 



In a pFeasanf Tillage near Exmouth in 
Devonshire, on the banks of the !plxe» 
lived William Edwards, a labouring 
map. He had a large family of six 
children, aud worked very hard to 
maintain them. His wife had been 
dead two years, and the eldest daugh- 
tjeur, only sixteen years of age, managed 
his fsopily with the greatest Tegularity 
and eidonomy. 
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Besides this daughter, there were 

two boys and three girls. Williaiu, 

the eldest boy, who was about twelve 

years old, was of an amiable disposi* 

tion, and paid the greatest attention to 

whatever his sister Ellen (which was 

the name of the eldest girl) desired 

him ; he assisted her as far as he was 

able, and was in sht)rt a very good 

boy. Henry on die contrary, who was 

a year younger, was headstrong, pas- 

rsioliate, and.aelf^^leii to.tfae^gfeatelt 

.degree: be famjed, becaiise he ;bifc& 

only^^sterto advitekndiiistFiict^ini^ 

>tha£ he knew what wa^ right andrpro- 

iper a^ well a^ she did, snd hH^ 

would, if be could hdp it, sabinii iio 

Kffr GOiUitiiiil uiile&Sihis i fatiier iiiaS'lit 

.home, which was iKery seldom the case 

iti the day-tiioe. . > ■/ 

An old lady had sent .Btt^ii to 
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school during her noiother's life-time, 
^nd siie had made such good use of 
that advantage, as to be able to in- 
struct her brothers and sistei*s in read- 
ing, writing, and the first rules of 
arithmetic. She rose ev«ry morning 
between five and six, and arranged 
their little cottage with the greatest 
neatness whilst her father was out at 
work, and got a comfortable breakfast 
res^dy against his return :. having given 
the children theirs, and taken her own^ 
..as. soon as h^r father was again gone 
out, she put every thing tidily away in 
its proper place, gave her brothers and 
sisters their MsoDS, and thea sat 
down to mend or make for the family, 
or wash up what was dirty, employing 
herself till it was time to prepare din- 
ner. 

When she sent the children out to 
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play, she gave them th^ best advice^ 
enjoining them never to steals a wear, 
fight, or do ady mischief ; always tett^ 
ihg them to remember that God saw 
everything they did, and would /pi:^ 
liish orreward them as they detferyed; 
that however they might deceive her 
or their father^ they conld hide nothing 
from God* Thns; did Ellen perform 
fae^ duty, never neglecting to say he 
pray!^rs night and morning, to beg of 
^od protection and blessing, weU 
knowing, without that, «he eould not 
expect to prosper. , - 

One fine day^ when Ellen hfidi|6ili 
iiiem all out to play^ whilst she ikras 
busy at home, Henry j^oposed tohh 
brother and sisters to get Saul Steeiv 
well, a waterman's son, to give them li 
sail in his father's boat ; they all'teif* 
vfttsed, saythg that Ellen bad desited 
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tjbem-not^to go btt ihe green; and 
Wil£am bid thenfi remelnber, that if 
they vteiit; they ' woidd not only dis- 
please their sister whom they ought tcr 
loijie, biitrofiend Gqd, and consequently 
couldeispect bo pleasure. Henry only 
laughed at him and called hiin p(re->^ 
ciseV Ibid him he was a coward and 
afmid to^ gd ; but WiUiain was not to 
be laiighed out of his duty » he knew 
that he^was?.aetiE^ rielit, and therefore 
parted i» nn^fenm^tion M t. 
go himself^ or perioit the three little 
girls; but Ma^yv who was about nine 
year» old, was 6ver perkiaded to ac- 
company ^ Henry ; the rest retumed 
home With an intention^ if pose^ble^ to 
prevnit their goii^, but tmfortunately, 
Henry met Sara gqing down to the 
boat^ vrho, a& his father was out/ wa^ : 
wry willittg to go with them. 
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Sam was only thirteen years old^ 
quite ignorant how to manage a boat 
by himself, as he had never been out 
without his father^ but thought he could 
do it very well ; they unchained it and 
contrived to hoist the sail, and as the 
wind blew from the land, they had got 
a considerable distance before Ellen, 
distracted with fear, arrived upon the: 
shore ; she could but just see the boat, 
and as it was the fishing season, the 
other boats were all out, and she dould 
find nobody to go after them* 

We will now for the present' leave 
the poor terrified £llen» and follow 
these disot)edient children in their pro- 
posed pleasant sail. The afternoon, 
was fine, and a sufficient breeze ' 
swelled their sail ; they were in high* 
spirits, and very merry at the expensei 
of the poor cowards, (as they called' 
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ihem^) who were left behind^ exulting* 
over them upon the pleasure they 
themselves were ei^oying. 

They mteuded to return home be^^ 
fore their father came frOm work, and 
they thought that they could easily 
persuade Ellen to keep it a secret; * but 
alas! ho w were they disappointed ; for 
when they thought it time to return^ 
having nearly reached the tnouth of 
the riv^r, they found to theif great dis- 
may that it was not in their power ; for 
in the eagerness of disobedience they 
had unl uckily forgotten to bring the oars, 
and the wind blowing strong down the 
river made all their exertions iiieffec-- 
taal. ' They began to be sadly fright-^ 
ened and did not know what to do; 
theyi however took down their sail, 
but the tide as well as t\ie wind being; 

B 
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ngMmt their rettitd, they Mrere carded 
rapidly out to sea. 

What a shocking situation 1 Thred 
childreEL in an itqpen boat upon the sea, 
vithput any thing to eat and drink^ 
a^d nothing to caver them from the 
veathier. The day bad been sultry^; 
and ais the ni^xt closed in, it began ta 
thundeo' and lighten ; the rain came 
down intorrents, the wind rose, and 
the waves tossed their little boat about 
so ^Eiuch, that' they expected every, 
n^inilte to be overset. 

They vere hnngry and thirsty, wet 
to the skin, and the night became dis*^. 
mally dark, except when the flashes 
of lightning shewed them the .tre- 
mendous waves ready to swallow theuL 
up — but this miserable situation they; 
had brought upon themselves^. 
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How heartfly did Henry and Marf 
liow wish that they had taken Wil- 
liam's advice, for then, instead o£ tlie 
horrors with which they, were now sur- 
TOtinded^ they would have been in 
their fathier's comfortable cottage ^ but 
it was now too late, and they miist'en*- 

^ure the pdnishn^nt of their diiiobe- 
idiehce a:nd foily« 

They cried and screamed, but all td 
m purpose, and were at last so much 
fetigued, tfaattliey laid down at the hot* 
toin of the boat, and cri^d themselves 
Idlsiaep. When diey awoke, th^f wete 
siirprised . to find themselves in the 
<iabin of a.large ship, and ia niiinberof 
ff^sa about thenl: talking in a ladguage 
they did not understand ; buit a. man 
l^mg brought to them Who spoke £ng- 
Bsfa, imagitte their fright to find tl^em- 
^wlves prisoners onrfaoatd a Frt^nch^pri* 
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vateer bound to the West Iridtes ; oh 
-which voyage we will leave them, and 
return to £llen. 

When she found it was impossible 
to overtake them, she returned to the 
j^ttage ; and having put the little ones 
to bed, gat down with William to wait 
for her father's return,, who had that 
day been working four miles trom 
home. Nothing could exceed his con- 
jsternation when told of what had hap* 
pened. He immediately went to Steer- 
well's, and found th^t family in the 
utmost distress ; for having missed the 
boat, and inquired of a neighbour, he 
found that his son and Edward's chil- 
dren had unchained it to take a sail, 
and finding that they were gone with*- 
put the oars, he was quite convinced 
of the impossibility of their return, 
whilst the wind remained in that quar^ 
ter. 
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The digress of these unhappy fa- 
niHk»3 wais extreme, partiQulafly whea 
.th€f storal caiiijs oa ; they c^l'd not 
go to bed, and as sdon as it wa^ iight 
they again went down to the shore, 
in hopes of seeing 0t hearings of thetin, 
but without success. They now gave 
them up for lost, iand were for some 
time oferwhelined with affliction ; but 
jfaavimg nothing to reproach themscflr^ 
for, they at letigtb becoine more re- 
conciled. 

AmoQg£^t th% m^rfy peopte Which 
the noise of this unfortunate ^i^ 
^brought to Edward's cottage, w:as a 
Mf. Baymond, a very riqh youtiglsr- 
mer, who lived about two miles jfrom 
the village ; he was so much struck 
with Ellen's coiiduct, that he was de- 
termined to a^k her father's consent to 
marry her, convinced that she who 

b2 
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made such a dutifiil, prudent daughter, 
and affectionate sister would equally 
fulfil her duties as a wife and a mother. 
—His riches and person (which lajst 
was very handsome) were his least re- 
commendation : he was amiable in his 
manners and disposition, benevolent 
and charitable to his neighbours ; he 
had received a very good education 
with a strong sense of religion, without 
ostentation or superstition. 

Edwards, sensible what an eligible 
match this would be for his daughter, 
gave his consent, and they were soon 
after married, and lived happily toge- 
ther for 3ome years. They had two 
:children, a boy named Frederick, and 
a girl named Rosa. Old Edwards 
remained at the cottage, his son4n- 
law having settled a handsome an- 
nuity upon him for life; the two 
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yoiinge^t girls, Anna and Emma, 
Jived with their sister. 

^ few years after Ellen's marriage^ 
a great uncle of her husband's died 
and left him thirty thousand pounds^ 
and the family mansion and estates in 
Kent. Mr, Raymond immediately 
prepared to take possession. He put 
William into the farm in Devonshire, 
who had hitherto lived with his father, 
and who had long admired an amiable 
girl, but could not mairry her till he 
-had acquked a sufficiency; he was 
now enabled to do it, and with his 
lovely Fanny removed to the farm* 

About fifteen years after thia ar- 
rangement, Frederick Raymond hav* 
kig completed bis twenty-first year, 
Mr^ Raymond . invited a party of 
ydupg people to celebrate bis birth- 
day, with a ball and fire- works. It 
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bem^ the middle of sutfMKi^n the enr- 
tertaiiimeDt was given in the gardens^ 
which were laid out with great ta^te. 
A marquee, elegantly fitted up, was 
pitched for the young party to dance 
in ; the gardens were illuminated, and 
the tend.nts, in their best apparel^ were 
per ifiiitted to partake of the festivities. 

In the middle of their mirth, a ser- 
,vant told Frederick that a poor man, 
who appeared half starv^dv had fainted 
a little' way from the gate ; that be 
looked like a sailor. Frederick itnp- 
%d^diately left his amusement to fly to 
the sttccoiir of the diistredsed man, fbir 
^e, like his father, possessed the Unost 
^eneVOlfent of heartis- 

He made the ^ervalit^ assii^- him 
into the garden ; went himself to 
fetch some wine, and then told hi$ 
father, who returned with him to the 
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object of' his solicitude. When he 
came to himself, and was able to 
jspe.ak» they questioned him. 

He said he was^an unfortunate man, 
that he had been many years abroad, 
and being at length returned to his 
native country^ be wished to get em* 
ployment as a day-labourer; that he 
bad applied to a great many people 
vho objected to a stranger. He 
wisb^, he said, to go to his own pa^ 
rish, but his health was now broken 
be was too weal^ to travel, apd be 
lisid spent the last farthing he had in 
|;he worlds 

Mr, Raymond told him if he got 
better, and was able to work, he 
would employ him ; if not, he would 
send him to his own parish and 
friepds; in the mean time, he might 
now^o into the kitchen and the serr 
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vante should take care of bim ; thftt 
he would talk to him in the nioniitig^, 
and for that night he iisliOQld sltep in a 
room fitted up for the gftrdener in a 
cottage in the Tillage* 

He was soon left to hinnBdif, tfale s6r^ 
▼ants being all busy; th^y put ^^Ifiii 
proyisions before him, ^ftid,- whilst^ hi 
was taking refreshments^, h% tobServed 
an old prayer-book upon the tabte; 
and taking it up carelessly to look at 
it, the cook observed him change c6^ 
lour and turn as pale is death, attd 
thinking that he was going to fkitat 
again, she ran to him ; he i^6mi6d 
much agitated, and asked whose book 
that was? The cook told him that it 
belonged to her mistress, teho had leat 
it to her to take to church the Su^ay 
he&>re, and she had fotgotten to ht^m 
it, they h^ been so busy prepdrit^ 
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farttii^ yoang master's birlh-^day : he 
then inquired whose name was written 
in the book ? She^ ' told him that ishe 
understood , it wai| her mistFesa'a 
maiden name. The poor man burst 
into tears, and earnestly iutreated to 
be conducted to ber mistress. The 
cooJc said she would speak to the 
lady's'maid ; but she did not think he 
could see her lady that night, as she 
was engaged with her company. 

Mrs. Raymond being made ac* 
quainted with what had passed in the 
kitchen, and having told her husband, 
ordered the man to be shewn into the 
Kbrary. The moment he saw Mrs. 
Raymond he conjured ber to. tell him 
her maiden name? No sooner had 
she replied, Ellen Edwards, than he 
sank at her feet, seized her hand, and 
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calling her his dearest sister, inipldred 
her forgiveness. 

Ellen exclaimed, — ** Oh ! my long-^ 
lost Henry, is it possible you are still 
living ! I fear to ask what is become 
of our dear Mary ?" 

*' Alas ! Ellen, I am the only sur^ 
vivor ; the punishment I brought upon 
myself has lasted till now, for I have 
gone through a series of misfortunes 
brought on by my own bad disposi« 
tion ; if you wish it 1 will, to-morrow, 
relate some of the unfortunate adven^ 
tures thaf have befallen Ine*" 

Mrs. Raymond flew to her bus* 
band, and, having informed him of tb^ 
discovery she had made, brought 
him tP the library, where Henry was 
received by him with the affecttoa 
due to the.repentant brother pf his wife< 
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' He immediately ordered him some 
clotbes from, his wardrobe, and told 
the servants who he was ; that he had 
been lost when quite a boy, ^nd 
never had been heard of till now that 
he was so providentially Restored to 
his family. 

' Frederick was delighted that hd 
had been the means of the restoratiott 
of his uncle, and another festival was 
Bxed for that day month to celebrate 
this happy event ; and an express was 
sent off to his father and William. 
Henry, who was much fatigued, now 
desired to retire, and declined, for 
that night, being introduced to the 
company 4 After breakfast, the next 
day, he related his adventures. 

It may be remembered that we left 
him with his sister and Sam. SteerweH 
on. board a French privateer, which 

c 
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bad talsL^n tbem out of thq boat into 
which they bad sa impudently and 
disdbfKlieQtly ventured. The priva- 
teer;, as observed before, was bound 

|?r the West Xn^es. 

"A^ soon," said Henry, **a» we 
found ourselves prisoners, we he^an 
to laweiit most bitterly. Poor Mary 
wa^ sooa released from all ber trotiK 
We*, for, owing to the wet of the pre-r 
ceding nigbt, she was seised with a 
violent fever, and died the foiurtk day 
after sbe bad beM^ ts^en on boards 
which added greatly to my a$tctioa, 
as my conscienoe. accused me of being 
the cause of her premature deatii. 
^am also lost the use of his limbs and 
lingered till we w^e ^itbin a few days 
of our destinatiQii,. the island of St. 
Martioico. 

^^ As soon as we were landed, the 
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captain, who was a cruel avaricious 
man, sold me to a planter as sordid 
as himself, who %nt me with other 
slaves to the plantations^ where I en- 
dured every hardship that might be 
expected in such a situation, which 
the impatience of my temper ' could 
not bear* Often and often did I think 
of the kind restriction I had fled from, 
and at length determined to run away, 
which I did, but was taken and 
brought back, and flogged in the most 
inhuman maniier. 

^' After several attempts, I succeeded 
in making my escape, and got into the 
woods, where I concealed myself for 
some time in a cave, in continual dread 
of being devoured by wild beaats^ and 
subsisting on what wild fruits I could 
find. * 

" At length I reached a settlement, 
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andl^eing almost starved, I entered a 
hut, aud offered my services to do any 
tbin^ they would employ me in* They 
took compassion on me, and I went oa 
for some time very well ; but one day 
my master ordering me to do soine^ 
thing I did notlike, the violence of my^ 
temper again broke out, and I refused 
to do it with many passionate expresn 
$iODs. I made so much noise that 
many people were drawn to the spot, 
amongst whom happened to be my 
old master, who instantly recognized 
me, and claimed his slave. He car- 
ried me back to the plantation, where 
I was flogged, chained by the leg, and 
for a long time was kept upon bread 
and water ; thus did I again conduce 
to my own punishment* 

" I remained there above twelve 
years, enduring every possible hard- 
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ship* At the end of that time my 
master died, and the slaves were all 
Mid, and I was purchas^ by a plant* 
er who lived near the sea. 

^'The thoughts of again escaping 
occurred to my mind, and 1 was re- 
solved once more to try ; I succeed- 
ed, and got on board of a ship botnid 
fof^ London, and now thought myself 
secure of returning to England, but^ I 
Was not yet sufficiently humbled. 

** About a week after we left the 
island, a violent storm arose; the 
ship struck upon a rock, and I wnM 
tbe only one who got alive to shore. 

'^ This was an island entirely inha^ 
bited by blacks, who immediately 
seized me, and I was put utader an 
imperious black master, who obliged 
me to perform the vilest drudgery, fre- 

c 2 
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quently iiiflicrting on me the most un-* 
heard of craelties- 

*'My temper began now to be almost 
subdued ; I remained here some years, 
in which time I began to reflect on my 
past conduct, and the consequences of 
it; I prayed to God to forgive and^ 
restore me to^ my friends, and made 
the most sincere resolutions for the 
future, : 

'^ One morning 1 heard, to my great 
surprise, a discharge of artillery, and 
found upon inquiry, that some Eng" 
lish men of war had attacked the 
fortifications. I immediately ran 
down to the shore, and meeting an of- 
ficer, made known my story to him, 
and entreated to be allowed to work 
my passage home, which the captain 
permitted me to do» and gave me a 
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guinea when I wasi put on shore at 
Deal. 

" I intended to cross the country and 
work or beg my way intt^ Devonshire. 
I had been so long abroad that I had 
almost forgotten my native village, al- 
though I still retained the greatest af« 
fection for niy father, brother, and 
sisters. I was taken ill about two 
miles from Peal, where I spent my 
guinea; I then begged my way till I 
reached Blaudford Hall, where ' I 
should have expired but for the bette*^ 
Toleiice of my nephew*" 

Elleu and her husband wept over 
his cpisfortuues, and were resolved, if 
in their power, thatthecomfortG(of the' 
rest of his life should compensate for 
the calamities of his youth ; for he had 
now seen and acknowledged his er- 
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rors, and expiated them with years of 
sufferings. 

His father and Willtani arrived a 
few days after ; their joy may. be bet- 
ter imagined than described. Mr. 
Raymond settled his new-found bro- 
ther in a pretty farm on his own es- 
tate, where he lived happy m«ny 
years, enjoying the society of his sis* 
tfop's family, and enjoining his nepheWy 
niece, ai^d all young ^ people, with 
whom he had any conne^Kion, to sub^ 
due their passions antji the first Be^$ 
of self-will, and to submit themi^l^ves 
cheerfiiUy to the guidance^ of their 
61(ler friend Sy and take warning frofid 
his sufferings to ^void th^ erroti^ whic^ 
led to them. . 



KITTY AND EMMA ; 



OR. 



DILIGENCE AND INATTENTION. 



Mr. and Mrs. Stan well had two little 
girls, whom they were under the ne-^ 
cessity of placing at school, being ob*» 
Ijged to go abroad for a few years, 

Emma, the eldest, was about nine, 
years old, and Kitty eight. Equal 
pains bad been taken with them, and 
their n^amma, who was a sensible 
woman, h^d always told then\ how 
necessary it was to acquire every ap- 
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coinplishment, both useful and orna- 
mental, which their papa and herself 
would spare no expense to procure 
for them, 

Kitty; wa$ a very indiistrious little 
girl, very desirous to learn ; and, al- 
though the youngest, she was a great 
deal before her sister; 4she read better 
than most children of her age. Emma 
was idle and inattentive, and so ob- 
stinate that she would rather pass for 
a dunce than say a word she had once 
missed . She gave so much trouble to 
Mrs. Teachwell, that this lady almost 
determined to take no more pains 
with her ; for, as she would not learn, 
it was only loss of time ; so she was at 
last neglectedj and every body who 
saw her pitied her, thinking she was 
an idiot, which is a person who hsisnot 
reason or sense, and never can be made 
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to understand any thing: this was ft^ 
stad ibing for Emkoa, but it was her 
owa fault) for she by no means wstnted' 
sense, but was too idle and obstinate 
to eiMotat. 

Kitfy learnt every &Tng alno&^t'atf 
q;fiLck aa she could be tanght; and tpas 
m every respect a very go6d girl. BeJ 
loved fay every body, she was fire^ 
quently invited to drink tea andT ea€ 
strawb^es and cream at Sir Chbriea 
TayiorV* w hose country seat was abmi^ 
a inileiroia Mrs. Telich weil's^and who 
had a da^hter at her scliaoL 

Qm^ day, on Miss Taylor's birtfar^ 
day » Lady Taylor asked the j^Mng 
ladies to spend the day and evening 
at the Hall. When the note was given 
tO: Mr$. Teachwell, she was once morfe 
endeavouring to make Ennna read, 
iv-ho^ was crying and sobbing over a 
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word she knew, but would not say. 
Silly little girl I she did not know what 
a treat she would lose by her naughty 
behaviour. 

When Mrs. Teach well had read the 

BOte^ she called the ladies round her 

and said : ^^ Here is a note from Lady 

Taylor, to invite all ray good girls to 

the Hall to-njorrow, to keep Miss 

Taylors birth-day, and as you are all 

good, it njakes me very happy to give 

you such an indulgence ; you shall all, 

th^efore, accept her Ladyship'^ invi-* 

tation, except Miss Stanwell ; but she, 

as a naughty girl, must be contented 

to stay at home." Her sister and her 

kind companions all entreated Mrs. 

Teachwell to forgive her this once; 

" I would," said, she, " with pleasure 

comply with your, request, as I am 

certain her absence from the party 
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will be a great drawback upon your 
expected amusements; but rest as- 
sured, that my refusal of your request 
is as painful to me as to you, and I am 
only induced to it, in the hope, that 
this mortification may produce such a 
change for the better in Miss Stanwell, 
as may preserve her from more serious 
disappointments hereafter.'' 

The next day proving very fine, they 
all set out with great glee, accom- 
panied by a teacher. When they ar- 
rived at the Hall, they found cakes, 
fruit, and cream, placed in a beautiful 
fcooi grotto to refresh them after their 
walk. Lady Taylor received them 
in the kindest manner, and told them 
how much she was pleased to see so 
many good girls, and hoped that they 
would make themselves as happy as 
possible : she then left them with Miss 

D 
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Taylor .„ a,nu» U.ea,saUes „ fl.ey 
liked till dinner. 

After dinner Sir Charles ordered 
his caravan, which is a carriage some- 
thing like a bathing machine, large 
enough, with the addition of a barouche, 
to hold all the merry party : having 
handed them in, he took them to the 
pheasantry in the park, about a mile 
and a half from the house, to see some 
gold and silver pheasants, and a va- 
riety of beautiful foreign birds, such as 
they had never seen before. Here 
they drank tea in a room fitted up as 
a print room ; the subjects were most 
of them Historical, and Sir Charles 
was much pleased to find the young 
ladies capable of explaining them. 

After running about and enjoying 
themselves without being riotous, (for 
they were too well bred to romp or 
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be troublesome,) they returned to 
the house, where they took leave of 
Lady Taylor ; and very properly, with- 
out being reminded, thanked her La- 
dyship and Sir Charles for the great 
treat they had indulged them with. 
Before they went away. Lady Taylor 
made them each a little present, as a 
mark of her approbation for their good 
behaviour. They were, as may be 
imagined, much delighted with their 
holiday, and resolved so to conduct 
themselves in future, that they might 
deserve such treats again. 

Emma had passed the whole day 
alone, and dined on dry bread; she 
was so much mortified that she deter- 
mined to take pains to improve, but 
she had got into such a habit of idle- 
ness, that she found it no easy 
task to recover her lost time. 
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When ^mma was about thirteen, 
and Kitty twelve, Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
well returned from abroad, and re- 
solved to take their daughters from 
school. What was their disappoint- 
ment, when they found Miss Stanwell 
hardly capable of reading English, and 
more ignorant than many children of 
five years old. On the contrary, 
Kitty had acquired a general know- 
ledge of History, Geography, French, 
.Music, and Drawing, with needle and 
fancy works ; in short, she was a very 
accomplished girl ; extremely amiable 
and more advanced in her education 
than many girl^. much older, and her 
manners and disposition were very 
good. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanwell were re- 
solved to keep her with them, and 
sent Bmma back to school; for in- 
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deed she was not qualified to be in- 
troduced to company. Mortifying as 
this seemed she was forced to submit, 
and she is now, with infinite trouble 
and vexation, endeavouring to recover 
that time, which a little exertion on 
her own part, and attention to the ad- 
vice of her firiends in early life,* would 
have rendered unnecessary ; and she 
would now, like her sister, have been 
happy in the* society of her parents, 
^e admiration of all who are ac- 
quainted with her, and a comimend- 
able example of youthful diligenpe, ii^- 
steajd of enduring the punishtn^t and 
disgrace aow inflicted on her habits of 
negligence and inattention. 
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BENEVOLENCE 



AHD 

GRATITUDE. 



As the young ladies of Mrs. Sinclair's 
school were viewing, with regret and 
astomshment, the devastation made on 
their little gardens by an inundation 
of the Severn, (on the banks of which 
river Mrs. Sinclair's pleasant habitation 
was situated,) they perceived some- 
thing floating; which, as it approached, 
appeared to be a wooden cradle, and 
they thought they could see something 
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moving in it ; tbey were not deceived. 
Anxiously they watched the servant 
who went after it in a boat to endeavour 
to bring it on shore, which he had no 
sooner done, than they all flew to the 
spot, and beheld a lovely little girl 
about six months old . They earnestly 
entreated their governess to permit 
them to take care of it. Every one 
produced her little stock of money 
except Eliza Sommerville, who stood 
looking at the baby with a countenance 
expressive of every benevolent feeling, 
but without speaking a word* . Mrs. 
Sinclair observing her said, ^^ And you, 
Eliza, what will you do ?" 

** Oh ! madam, I have no money, no al* 
lowance, I am so sorry ; — ^butif you will 
permit me to make all her clothes, 
indeed I will work so neat/- 

' * But where will you get the materials 
to make them with ?" 
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" Indeed I do not know, I did .not 
think of that. Oh! yes, I have 
thought what I will do : you know we 
are allowed t<i buy firuijt in summer, 
and cakes and tajts in winter ; and 
y6u, knadafn, pay for miuQ. I will 
willingly give up this itidulgence, and 
tbjB .money you will have the goodness 
to lay out for the little baby."—" My 
^ood girl*" said Mrs. Sinclair, " I will 
do as you desire me, and may you 
throjugh life contixiue to sacrifice self- 
gratifiOation at the shrine of benevo- 
lence." I 

Mrs. Sinclair took the little infant 
in her arms, who, seeing only strangers, 
began to cry : she carried it into the 
house, and gave it in charge to the 
housekeeper, who, having given it 
food, took it again to Mrs. Sinclair. 
She examined its clothes which were 
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plain and neat. It had on a cambric 
muslin frock, the lace on its cap was 
not remarkably fine, and it appeared 
to belong to people about the middle 
rank of life ; her linen was marked 
with the letters "M. B."; they, there- 
fore, supposed her name to be Mary, 
at least it was agreed she should be 
called so, till she was claimed by her 
friends, which her young protectors 
secretly wished might never be the 
case. 

Mrs. Sinclair determined to put an 
advertisement in the papers the fol- 
lowing day, and continued so to do 
. for some time, but nobody appeared to 
claim the little unfortunate girl . . In the 
mean time she was . consigned to a 
neighbour to nurse, who brought her 
every day to visit her young friends, 
and she soon began to know them, 
and be delighted to play with them. 
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The party who were at school wheA 
she was thus thrown upon their pro- 
tection continued for some years after 
they left it to contribute to her support. 
But Eliza, who remained with Mrs. 
Sinclair, and to whom Mary became 
attached, took the greatest pains to 
instruct her, so that by the time she 
was eight years old she could read, 
write, cipher, and work very nicely ; 
and as Eliza had been very desirous 
that her gqvemess would permit her 
to be educated for a teacher, and 
Mrs. Sinclair had given her consent, 
she was taken into the house, *and 
her young friend continued to instruct 
her with the greatest assiduity in geo- 
graphy, music, history, drawing. 

Mary, who took the utmost delight in 
her studies, felt most grateful to Eliza 
for the pains she bestowed upon her. 
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aud made a great progress ; but as yet 
she did not know all the obligations 
she was under to her, nor that her 
young benefactress had deprived her- 
self of an indulgence, to contribute to 
her cortifort. 

Nothing could exceed her gratitude 
and attachment when, at the age of 
sixteen, she was made acquainted with 
it by Mrs. Sinclair, who, w:hen upon 
her death-bed, gave her a paper con- 
taining an account of the manner of 
her introduction into her family, also 
the cradle and clothes she was found 
ja, which had been preserved ; she, at 
the same time, regretted that she was 
going to leave them both friendless, 
with only a few hundred pounds 
divided betwixt them. She gave them 
the best advice for their future conduct 
and as they felt too much attached 
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to each other to separate after the loss 
of their best friend, they took a cot- 
tage in the neighbourhood, and opened 
a little day-school to support them- 
selves. ^ 

Mary endeavoured by attention, 
assiduity, and industry, to shew her 
gratitude for her beloved Eliza, who, 
like herself, did not know that she had 
a relation in the world. She had been 
placed at Mrs. Sinclair's by an uncle, 
who for some few years had paid for 
her board ; it was then supposed 
that he had gone to India, and, al- 
though every inquiry had been made 
after him, they proved unsuccessful, 
and his niece remained with Mrs. 
Sinclair till her death. 

Their little school went on very well 
for' some time,* when Eliza was taken 
extremely ill of a fever ; they were 
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then deduced to the utmost distress/ 
being deprived of the means of sub-*, 
sisteace. Mary nursed her Mrith the 
greatest care, and hearing of a physi- * 
eian aboat ten miles off, who gave his 
advice gmtis from nine to eleven every 
morning, she prevailed upon a neigh- 
bour to stay with Eliza, whilst she, 
regardless of the weather, (which was 
a deep snow,) set out at four o'clock 
in the morning, in hopes of being in 
time to procure for her friend and 
benefactress the advice of this bene- 
volent man. 

It was a dark bitter morning in the 
depth of winter, and the road almost 
impassable with snow. Overcome with 
fatigue, cold and wet, she, with much 
difficulty^ reached Doctor Beaumont's, 
who was in every sense of the word 
the friend of mankind. He was very 
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rich ; but having in early, life been de« 
prived of his rn£6 and child by i^ome 
accident, he was habitually mellui* 
choly ; and, as he could not enjoy life 
himself, he employed -• a large fortune 
in relieving the wants and distresses 
of others. 

When Mary was introduced to him 
she entreated him, in the most earnest 
manner, to rescue from death the only 
friend she had on earth, describing her 
situation in the most affecting manneh 

" Are you and your fiiend related ?** 
inquired the doctor. 

" No,"replied she," butshe has been a 
moth^, bister^ and everything tome, for, 
ej^cept our lamented friend who brought 
us both up, I have known no other, 
aild if she dies I have nx)t another 
creature in the world who will take 
t^i^ least concern about me." She 
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then briefly related her little Jiistory^ 
which having finished, to , her great 
surprise and astonishment, the good 
man seized her. arm with great agitar 
tion, pulled off her bat, raised her 
hair, and having gazed at her for i 
minute, dasped her in his arms» calling 
her bifi iilaughter, his darling Matilda ; 
dhe, overcome with surprise, and 
weakened by fatigue, sunk senseless 
into his arms. 

-When she was restored to recolr 
lection, her father, (for such Doctor 
Beaumont proved to be), told her that 
he had. been brought up for a physici- 
an, and had married a lady with a 
good fortune, and that he had practised 
physiq for so(me years. One day he 
was sent for to visit a patient a feyr 
nriles from the village where he lived ; 
he was detained for some days. On 
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his return, he ^as struck with horror 
to find, that on the preceding night, the 
river Severn, being swollen by the 
sudden melting of a great fall of snow; 
had swept away an ornamental cot- 
tage which he inhabited on its banks, 
in which was his whole family, 
consisting of his wife, child, and 
two maid servants. The bodies of 
his wife and servants were found, 
but his child, who was in a wood- 
en cradle, had never been heard 
of till now he discovered and knew 
her by a remarkable scar under her 
hair. He told her that about three 
years since his elder brother had died 
without children, by which he came 
into a very considerable fortime, which 
enabled him to retire from the fatigues 
of the profession ; but that he still 
continued to assist those with his ad* 
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vice gratis, who, from poverty, were 
unable to procure medical aid. Ma- 
tilda reminded him of her suffering 
friend, and he immediately ordered 
his carriage ; and having prevailed 
updn his daughter t6 take some re- 
freshment, they set-Ottt. 

They found Eliza extremely ill, bnt 
by the kind care of Doctor Beaumont 
and his daughter, she was restored to 
h'ealth, and rejoiced with Matilda on 
the happy discovery she had made, 

When Eliza made known the name 
of her uncle who had placed her with 
Mrs. Sinclair, he proved to be an old 
friend of Doctor Beaumont's, who, 
upon making a diligent inquiry, traced 
him to a wretched lodging, where he 
had endeavoured to conceal himself 
from bis creditors ; his fortune having 
been unjustly seized upon under pre- 

£ 2 
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teiice of his having died in the East 
Indies. Doctor Beaumont assisted 
him in the recovery of his property, 
having previously introduced his niece 
to him. 

The two families took up their 
abode near each other, enjoying every 
comfort of an afBuent fortune. 

Eliza and Matilda never forgot that 
Benevolence in the first instance, and 
Gratitude in the second, led to the 
happy discovery which produced their 
present enviable situation. 



CLARA SEYMOUR; 



OR, 



PERTNES8, CONCEIT, & VANITY. 



Claaa Seymour was the only daughter 
of 'Colonel and Lady Harriet Seymour, 
and being also the only child, (as two 
sons and a daughter had died in their 
infancy), she was the darling of her 
father, mother, and .all the family, 
consisting of her grandmother. Lady 
Ridsdale, and her two aunts,r~-the 
Ladies Ellen and Caroline Fortescue^ 
her mother's sisters. 
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From her earliest infancy she had 
been caressed by them all ; every word 
she uttered was to them a matter of 
pleasure and astonishment, for which 
she was flattered and commended 
both by them and a numerous ac- 
quaintance. It must be acknowledged 
that she was a charming little girl, and 
could she always have remained a 
baby, might still have been engaging. 
But what was pleasing in a child Of two 
' br three years old, was disgusting in one 
of six or seven ; added to which, she 
became so conceited and self-suffici- 
ent, that she fancied she knew what 
was right and proper as well as her 
mamma, and she would even some- 
times take the liberty of arguing with 
her and her aunts, upon the J>ropriety 
of her' studies, or any thing she did 
not like to do. 
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. She wa» endowed witli a very good 
memory, arid at first was thought a 
sensible little girl, till this p^rtness and 
self-conceit showed, that good sense 
was a quality she did not ' possess ; 
for that would have inforn:ied her that 
diffidence in her own abilities, and a 
modest deportment, with a ' willing 
compliance to the wishes of people 
older tham herself, particularly to those 
of her parents,* would have been the 
surdst way to ^ make lasting that 
admiration her infancy had excited. 

How nluch more pleasing were the 
manners of Maria Hanworth, the 
daughter of a gentleman who was an 
intimate friend of Colonel Seymour's ; 
sh^, although an heiress to a very 
large fortune, was modest and unas- 
suming^ she^ was beloved by every 
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body, ishe nevw at any time gave her- 
self any consequential airs, birt vr^ 
mild and obliging, even to the lowest 
servant in the house; and Ann^ hex 
nurse, who had had the care of her 
ffom her birth, had never to request 
her twice to comply with any tfa^g 
she wished her to do ; for Maria knew 
very ivell, that betiig a child, those 
who were older than herself must be 
better judges than she was^ what was 
proper to be done; she, therefore^ 
never made the slightest opposition 
to whatever was required of her. 

- If she heard her mamma find fault 
with Ann, or any of the servants^ 
she never was easy till she had made 
peace. Complaints and tales she had 
none to carry; for being so good a 
child, every servant in the house al- 
most adored her, and consequently 



studied how to indulge s^nd make her 
happy. 

' Oi> the contrary, Clara, by the time 
she \9B» seven years old, was hate<| 
by the servants, boUi in the nursery 
and (he jcitchefi, who did nothing but 
scold stnd coptmdict her ; thi^ n^ade 
her very angry, and she was co^tipiu- 
ally running with compls^ints to he^ 
Qiamnia, not considering th^t the fai^t 
was in her owp c^sposition. The ser* 
vants were consequently frequently 
di^bargedy by which means sh^ had 
so often strange o^urses th;^; they 
could never feel either attachw^nt 
or affection foy her. 

Before she was eight years old she 
had made herself so dis^agfeea^le to 
her parents and friends, that she wa^ 
hardly ever suffered to go into tt^ 
drawing-room, which was not sur- 
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prising, ft)r who could bear such a 
troublesome child ? Indeed she was 
so pert and rude that her mamma was 
feaiful she would expose herself; she 
was, therefore, kept almost coustantly; 
in the nursery ; for they had made up 
their minds to send her to a boarding 
school the following year. She never 
went out any where, as no one was 
desirous of her company, and she lost 
many a pleasant party of young people, 
as no parent wished their children to 
see such a bad example ; so she was 
never invited to any children's balls or 
parties. 

Lady Harriet could not see her 
child's behaviour without feeling 
it: her health was so materially 
injured, that her physicians ordered 
her to Bristol ; she would have taken 
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Clara with her, but they would not 
|>ern]it it, thinking -such a trouble- 
some, violent child, would increase 
her indisposition; she was, therefore, 
left with her nurse, who did not 
care about her. 

As soon as her master and mistress 
were gone, Betty proposed taking a 
walk in the fields near Dulwich, 
where they resided. Clara had a 
coral necklace, bracelets, and a 
gold chain of some value, the gift of 
her grandmamma : she told Betty she 
would put them on. ** You must not^ 
miss," said Betty, ** your mamma said 
they were not to be worn while she 
was away.'' — '* I do not care for that, 
I will wear them if I like, n^amma 
cannot know it, unless you are so 
ill-natured as to tell her." Clara did 
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not consider, that although her mani' 
ma diVl not see her, the disobedient 
act was observed by that Great God 
who is every where present, sees every 
thing, and he knows even our thoughts 
and intentions, and could punish her 
much more than her mamma could, 
or perhaps would have done. The 
crime did not consist in wearing a 
^ecklace and bracelets, but in dis- 
obeying the command of her parent. 
Betty, who did not care whether she 
acted right or wrong, let her have her 
way, and the necklace and bracelets 
were put on, and they set out on their 
walk. 

Betty, having met the friend she 
had appointed, told Clara to play 
about and not to go out of the field ; 
sat down upon a trunk of a tree to 
gossip^ quite indiff<^rent to her charge. 
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who amused herself for some time in 
gathering flowers to decorate her hat, 
for she was very vain of her person. 
After she had adorned her hat with 
what flowers she could find thiere, 
and not minding what Betty said, 
she went through a gate into another 
field where she saw plenty Of cow- 
slips. Here she w^as accosted by a 
well-dressed woman who appeared to 
be taking a walk, who, with a look of 
admiration, said, " My pretty dear, 
whose little girl are you ? I am sure 
you must belong to people of conse- 
quence, you are so beautiful and 
genteel ; and what a pretty necklace 
and bracelets." Clara, delighted with 
this flattery, told her who she was, 
and that her grandmamma, Lady 
Kid sd ale, had given her the necklace 
and bracelets. ** Oh! I know Lady 
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Ridsdale intimately/' said the woman, 
" and if you will go with me to my 
house, which is just by, I will give 
you a pretty gold watch which I have 
intended for you a great while, as I 
knew what a charming little girl you 
were." 

^ Chtra again transgressed Betty's 
orders, and suffered the wo^nan to 
take her out of the field, who led her 
into a lonely lane, where, she stript 
her of her gold chain, necklace^ and 

' bracelets, and left her to repent of her 
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folly and disobedience. It was al- 
most dark, and as she had never beeii 
any where by herself before, she could 
not find her way back to the ; field 
where she had left Betty. 

She began to cry and scream, and 
a troop of gypsies coming up, asked 
her what was the matter with her? 
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Upon her telling them, they said,"Oli ! 
never mind, give over crying, and we 
will take you home." It was now 
quite dark : they placed her upon the 
donke3% and proceeded on their way. 
Clcu'a soon found that she was not 
going home, and began to cry again ; 
they threatened to kill her if she would 
not be quiet, so she was obliged to 
submit; and, in about a couple of 
hours, they ariived at i very solitary 
place, and entered a ruinous barn. 
Poor Clara began again to cry and 
scream, but all to no purpose. " Here, " 
said her conductors to some more of 
their fraternity, (who were preparing 
supper in a barn), ** we have brotig)it 
a little girl wtio will supply the |^liace 
of Sally (a poor girl who died the 
day before); she will 500n learn to 
beg, when she knows that she will get 
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stripes instead of food if she brings 
nothing in; and if she ever tells that 
we stole her, we will cut out her 
tongue." 

They gathered round her, and soon 
stript her of her fine muslin frock 
and straw bonnet full of flowers, 
equipt herin poor Sally's filthy rags, 
and dyed her complexion with the 
juice of some berries, which would 
never come off, and which changed 
it from a beautiful red and white 
to a sallow, so that the nearest re- 
lation could not have known -her. 
They offered her some coarse food ; 
but as yet, she was too dainty to eat 
of it. They then bid her lie down 
upon some straw, where she cried and 
sobbed till she fell asleep. Before it 
was light they put her upon the don- 
key, and travelled a great many miles. 
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Clara was again offered food, and 
being now very hungry, she was 
thankful for what scraps they gave 
her. They very soon obliged her to / 
walk ; and from that time they never 
gave her any thing to eat, if she had 
not earned what they thought suffici- 
ent by begging. 

She continued wandering with the 
gypsies till she was fifteen, sometimes 
sleeping in barns, often in the open 
air. She never forgot her parents, but 
continually regretted the loss of them 
and her former comforts; but her 
conscience told her that God had 
punished her disobedience, self- con- 
celt, and pride, by reducing her to a 
situation and condition below the 
meanest servant in her father's house : 
and she made many resolutions of 
amendment should she ever be re- 
stored to her parents. 
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One nighty the gypsies, having com- 
mitted great depredations in the 
neighbourhood of Banbury, in Ox- 
fordshire, they were taken up and 
tried, some hanged, others transport- 
ed. Clara was acquitted of having 
any concern in the robberies, and she 
now told her story, as she could do it 
with safety. A gentleman who was 
going to London undertook to make 
inquiry after her parents. He went 
to Dulwich, and found that such a 
family had lived there, but that they 
had left it for some years, and he 
could find no one that could give 
any account of them. 
. Clara, not being able to find a fiiend, 
was sent to the workhouse. She was 
not qualified to get her bread in any 
way; for she had neglected every 
instruction, and would frequently tell 
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her mamma that it was very hard she 
was forced to take lessons when she 
was at home, that Miss Johnson and 
Miss Smith did not. Poor simple 
child! she should have considered 
tliat it was a cause for exultation ra- 
ther than regret, that she had a mother 
who was kind enough to take pains to 
teach her ; for it would have been far 
less trouble to her mamma to have 
neglected her, and devoted the time 
to her own amusement, instead of 
fatiguing herself in giving instruction to 
an ungrateful child, who was no better 
for all her affectionate care : and who 
was now obliged, from, her inca- 
pacity to do any thing else, to 
take a kitchen-maid's place, at Mn 
Eglington's, at Banbury; and be 
very thankful that she was allowed 
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t6 enter a family, althongh she was 
<>bliged to wash dishes and do all the 
dirty work. Here she put her good re- 
isolutions in practice, arid behaved so 
well, that the housekeeper, who taught 
her to write, read, and work, recom- 
mended her to her mi^ress as ^ good 
ijlever girl ; and she was accordingly 
taken into the nursery to wail upon 
tlie children. 

Soon after this arrangement, the 
family went to pass the autumn at 
Frighton, where one day a lady hear- 
ing the children call her Clara (for*she 
had resumed tier own name), asked 
her some questions: she related all 
that had befallen her. Upon men- 
tioning her surname, the lady express- 
ed great astonishment and pleasure at 
meeting with her ; but at first shewed 
some doubt, as the Clara Seymour 
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she wad acquainted with, when a 
child, was of ^ complexion so very 
fair as to be almost transparent ; and 
the young woman who now - stood 
before her was of a sallow dark com- 
plexion, almost bordering on the 
Mulatto. But upon her relating some 
incidents of their cbildhood, knowfi 
only to themselves, she was convinced 
that it was the true Clara Seymour 
that had been thus so unexpectedly 
introduced to her notice. She now 
embraced the unfortunate girl, a,nd 
told her that she was Maria Han way, 
that she had been married about two. 
years to Lord Sommerton, and wa^ 
as happy as it was possible to be. 

Clara 'besought her to inforoi her, 
what was become of her parent 
and fanaily. Lady Sommqrtop in the 
tenderest inanner informed her that 



her mother had at first found soine be- 
nefit from Bristol* Colonel Seymour had 
concealed from her, as long as he was 
able, the sad misfortune which had 
befallen them, in hopes, that from the 
search that was making, and the re- 
wards ofiered, their child might be 
restored to them ; but these proving 
unsuccessful, it was found necessary 
to break the sad event to her, which 
had such an effect upon her in her 
weak state, that she Was seized with 
convulsions, which in a few days ter- 
minated her existence. Her father 
also sunk under his afflictions, and 
died about a year after Lady Harriet. 
Lady Ridsdale and her daughters 
had left the kingdom, and were gone 
to settle either in the south of France 
or Italy ; but as they had not been 
heard of for some years, Lady Som- 
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mertoD could not tell where they were 
to be found. 

Poor Clara could not hear this me- 
lancholy recital without suffering the 
greatest affliction : a violent fever was 
the consequence ; her mistress was 
extremely kind to her, and as soon 
as she was recovered, Lord and Lady 
Sommerton settled an annuity upon 
her for life. 

But, although their kindness rescu- 
ed her from poverty, they could not 
restore her to health and peace : she 
languished a few years', a prey to re- 
morse, as she considered herself the 
cause of her parents' death. She 
died, a sad example of Pride, Self- 
Conceit, and Disobedience. 
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CHARLES GRIMACIER; 

OR, 

THE EFFECTS OF BAD HABITS. 



Charles Grimacier was the son of a 
gentleman, who lived the greatest part 
of the year in London. He was in 
most respects a very good boy; bat 
had, unfortunately for himself, con- 
tracted such a-habit of makings faces, 
that, although he was a pretty child, 
and otherwise very engaging, he was 
seldom invited to any party of amuse- 
ment, were there where other young 
people, by those parents who had seen 
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him once ; feariog that their children 
might acquire the same bad habit. 

It, however/ happened that one day 
a lady, whose name was Johnson, 
who lived a few miles out of town, 
and was extremely fond of childr^), 
invited a little party of her young 
friends to spend the day with hen 
They were to go early, that they 
might have time^ to walk aboiit, and 
see every thing that was cniioiis' in 
the park and gardens, all of vvhich 
was rery well worth seeing, as slie 
had a great collection of foreign ^birdb 
and beasts oat of doors ; and in the 
house, pictures, s&ells, insects, aiid 
num^ous other curious things. She 
had provided an elegant entertainment 
for them, and studied their amuse- 
mtot in every thing. 

S^he had never seen Charles; but,- 
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as she wished to pay a eompliment 
to his papa and mamma, with whom 
she was slightly acquainted, she sent 
him an invitation. 

As soon as they were all assembled, 
Mrs. Johnson took them first to a 
little fish-pond, where there were gold 
and silver fish. Whilst they were 
admiring the fish, a lady, who was 
present, casting her eyes upon Charles, 
suddenly exclaimed, ^'The child is in 
a fit." The whole company turned to 
look at him, and seeing the contor- 
tions of his countenance, Mrs. Johnson 
ordered the footman, who was attend- 
ing them, to dip him in the pond to 
recover him, which he immediately 
did, to the great dismay of Charles, 
and the annoyance of th^ poor fish. 
Charles, quite exhausted with strug- 
gling and dipping, was sent home, and 
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put. to bed ; and by that means lt)st 
a very nice treat. 

He sooQ after went to school, where, 
the boys teased and made game of. 
^ him^ and gave him the nick^name of 
Wry»fece. The older he grew .the. 
worse it was ; for if we do not correct 
o«Er bad habits when we are youiigv 
they increase npcMi us, and at last, 
become so bad, that it is very difficulty, 
if not impossible, to overcome tibyemV 
which was the case with poor Charles ; 
for this habit, from not being correct- 
ed, became at last a serious complakit,; 
called St. Vitus's Dance ; and his 
papa was persuaded^ to consult ^ 
physician : all sorts of disagreeable 
medicines was Charles forced to take ; 
and he was electrified once a week,^ 
which is an operation by .which «par<ks 
of fire are produced ftom the body. 
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He submitted to it all with the 
greatest patience, so anxious was he 
to be cured of a disorder, which a 
little attention to the advice of his 
friends, when a child, and resolution 
to conquer a bad habit at first, would 
have prevented; but all now would 
not do. At last, his face fixed in one 
of the ugly contortions in . which he 
had placed it, and he was ever after 
obliged to wear a black mask. 

The fate of Charles will, I hope, 
be a warning to all little boys and 
girls never to make faces ; and if 
they have, contracted such, a habit, 
to take pains to break themselves of 
it whilst they are young, lest, like 
Charles, when they grow older, they 
may find it impossible to do so, and 
be, therefore, obliged to submit to 
the same treatment, and wear the 
mme firightful mask. 



LADY CHOLORETTA LOFTY; 

on, 

PASSION AND PRIDE. 



Lord and Lady Forrester had had 
several children, who all died in their 
in&ncy, except one daughter, Lady 
Choloretta, who was perfectly idolized 
by them both. 

Whilst in her nurse's arms, every 
wish was gratified; she had only to 
scream and cry with passion to obtain 
whatever she wanted. The servants 
were ordered not to contradict her, 
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or suffer her to be vexed; so that, 
by the time she was five years old, 
she was the most passionate child 
ever seen. The least contradiction 
would almost throw her into fits ; for, 
owing to this blind indulgence, her 
passions had gained so much strength, 
that it was hardly possible to subdue^ 
them. 

Her parents now saw how much, 
by their mistaken affection, they had 
contributed to the misery of theif 
child, and willing, although late, to 
remedy it, procured a governess tor 
her ; but in this they also erred ; for, 
unfortunately, they looked more for 
outward accomplishments, such as 
music, dancing, drawing, &c., than 
the more solid qualities of the mind. 

Miss lightly excelled in every fash* 
ionable branch of female education^ 
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and was, upon the whole, au amiable 
young woman ; but had herself been 
educated with a very high idea of 
fortune and family ; she had, therefore,* 
no sooner undertaken the tuition of 
Lady Choloretta, than she instilled 
into her the highest notions of her 
own consequence; and this, being 
added to her passionate disposition, 
made her a most insufferable child. 

When she was about seven years 
old, she lost her mother ; and her fa- 
ther, to divert his grief, was persuaded 
to travel ; and, as he thought it would 
be an advantage to his daughter, he 
determined to take her with him on 
his tour. He invited his sister. Lady 
Jemima Yorke, (who was a widow.) 
to accompany them. 

They left town the following au- 
tumn, with an intention to visit the 
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Lakes. I shall not describe their 
tour, but only say, that one luoruiDg, 
passing a cottage, situated near the 
beautiful Lake of Windermere, they 
saw an old woman wringing her hands, 
apparently in very great distress, who, 
in answer to Lord Forrester's inquiry- 
of what occasioned her trouble ? took 
them into the cottage, and showed 
them a most melancholy sight. 

On a bed, in .the inner room, was 
laid the corpse of a young woman ; 
on a stool, beside it, sat a beautifulf 
little girl, about eight years old, nurs- 
ing e baby, and crying most bitterly ; 
five more children were running about. 
They were decently dressed, and the 
cottage, consisting of two rooms be- 
low, and a garret above, was neatly 
furnished; though, at that time, in 
great confusion. The old wortian 
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went out, and soon returDed^ ac^om^ 
pankd by a youBtg njan, who appeared 
overwhelmed with grief; for it was 
his wife who was just de^d, and had 
left him such a family of children. 

The old woman told Lord Forrester 
that her son-in-law had known bettalr 
days, although he now worked in the 
fields or gardens of the neighbouring 
gentry, or wherever he could get em- 
ployment. She said, hi^ father was 
a man of considerable property and 
great pride ; that he had disinherited 
this his only son for marrying her 
daughter, whose ihther was one of his 
farmers ; and he never could be per- 
suaded to see him afterwards. On 
the death of his wife's father, the 
young man had retired into West- 
moreland, where he endeavoured to 
support his family by the labour of 
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his hands, having no interest to get 
himself forward in any other way; 
his wife fell into a decline, soon after 
the birth of her last child, aiid had 
jnst now expired. 

Upon hearing this melancholy tale, 
Lady Jemima proposed, with the con- 
sent of the father and grandmother, 
to take the eldest girl, and educate 
her for a governess ; and, as she was 
nearly the same age as Lady Cholo- 
retta, they thought she would be a 
nice companion for her; and they 
settled to take her with them on their 
return from Keswick, altering the plan 
of their tour for that purpose; and 
Lord Forrester was determined to 
make use of his interest to procure a 
situation for the father, if, upon inqui- 
ry, he found him deserving of it. 

Lady Choiorettst, whose passions 
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and feelings were at all times strong, 
whether in a good cause or a bad one, 
had never ceased crying since she 
aotered the cottage : she was quite 
delighted with this arrangement ; first, 
because she felt a strong degree of 
compassion for the unfortunate family, 
and was pleased with the thoughts of 
having a play-fellow; and, secondly, 
having so early imbibed notions of her 
own consequence, she felt an addition- 
al pleasure in the idea of displaying 
her fine things to little Caroline Whit- 
piore^ for that was the name of the 
child. She pictured to herself the 
astonishment she would be in, at the 
sight of all her elegant toys ; and she 
was also determined to make her do 
as she pleased. 

They called for her as they promis- 
ed. Caroline parted with regret from 

H 
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her father, grandiaotber, and ber bro- 
thers and sisters; but, as travellmg 
was uew to her, she was soon recon- 
ciled and amused. 

On their arrival in Park-Lane, she 
was introduced to Miss Lightly, who 
did not much relish this addition to 
her charge. CaroUne was shown all 
the fine things, with which she was a& 
much surprised and delighted as Lady 
Choloretta had expected. As $ooq 
as they had recovered their fatigue,.- 
study was resumed, wd the same 
masters attended them both.. Miss 
Lightly was at first disposed to keep 
Caroline at a distance, but her amiable 
iK^nners a,nd disposition made itim- 
possible to help loving her. 

Lord Forrester began to hope that 
what was feulty in his daughter's dis- 
positiiOn was cured ; but she bad had 
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nothing, to put her out of the way ; 
and when that was the case, she could 
make herself very interesting and 
pleasant. 

One day, about a year after their 
journey to the Lakes, Miss Lightly 
had bought them each a wax doll, 
which they were very busy dressing ; 
Caroline rising in a hurry, threw down 
Lady Choloretta's doll, and broke it. 
Her passions were now roused ; she 
flew at poor Caroline, and broke her 
doll in revenge, and scratched and 
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beat her, till she could hardly stand. 
She then threw herself on the floor, 
and screamed till she was black in the 

■ • - » 

face. . 

This brought in Miss Lightly, who 
was shocked at the condition she 
found poor Caroline in ; she ordered 
Lady Choloretta to get up, who did 
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not dare disobey her ; but her pftssioo 
was so great, that she could not ex- 
plain what had happened, and stood 
sobbing for some time ; at length, as 
it subsided, she became extremely 
sorrv for what she had done, and 
would have been willing to have made 
Caroline any amends in her power. 
She had however the mortification of 
hearing every body inquire, what had 
put her companion in such a miserable 
plight? for she had a black eye, and 
her face and arms were all over 
scratches and pinches. " Dear me,*' 
said Mrs. Thompson, (a lady who 
always appeared very fond of Lady 
Choloretta,) " what is the matter with 
that poor child ? she looks as if she 
had been, in a fray. Where can she 
have been to meet with people who 
could treat her in such a manner? for 



only people in the lowest rank of Jtfe, 
such as chinmey -sweepers, and 6thers, 
who have been entirely deprived of 
the advantages of education, could 
descend to such vulgarity/' Poor 
Lady Choloretta burst into tears, and 
confessed that she had done it in a pas- 
sion. Mrs. Thompson, quite astonish- 
ed, exclaimed, "Is it possible tliat 
your ladyship, who has at all times 
considered yourself superior to your 
neighbours, should, in such a manner, 
prove yourself so much their inferior ? 
for, believe me, the treatment you have 
given to this little girl is such, that, I 
am sure, the lowest of them would 
think themselves above adopting ; but, 
as you seem so very sorry for what is 
past, 1 do hope you will in future 
endeavour to conquer your passions, 
and show yourself the greatest person 
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in your neighbourhood, by your vir- 
tues; the victory you will igain over 
yourself, and the good example you 
will set/* Lady Choloretta threw 
her arms round Mrs. Thompson's 
neck, and sobbing, not with passion, 
but real sorrow, made a resolution* 
that she would in future keep a strict 
guard over herself. But ill habits are 
not easily overcome ; and, notwith- 
standing she had seriously, at the 
time, felt what her kind friend had 
said to her, and was quite sincere in 
her resolutions of amendment, it was 
not long before a return of passion 
produced an irremediable misfortune, 
both to herself and companion. 

Caroline, when much provoked, was. 
sometimes rather passionate, although 
in general she curbed it very well. 
One day she had been so much teased 



and irritated by Lady Choloretta, 
that she said she would bear it no 
longer; but would tell her papa how 
she was treated ; she then turned her 
back upon Lady Choloretta, in a 
passionate and contemptuous manner, 
for which she was most certainly to 
blame, considering her very great 
obligations to Lord Forrester. They 
were standing at a window, which 
was down to the floor : Lady Cholo- 
retta, forgetting in the moment of 
passion all her good resolutions, flew 
at her to strike her, which she did 
with such efiect, as to send her head 
with violence through the glass, from 
which it was impossible to extricate 
hier without assistance, as the glass 
stuck in her neck. Their screams 
brought his Lordship into the room. 
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who broke away the remains of the 
pane. ■ *. ' 

Poor Caroline was a shocking ob- 
ject; she had fainted with the pain,' 
for both her eyes were full of glass ; 
and the surgeon, who was immediate- 
ly sent for, gave it as his opinion, 
that she never would recover her 
sight. 

The distress of Lady Choloretta 
was extreme : all her anger was sub- 
dued, and she would have given every 
thing she possessed, even her boasted 
superiority, that Caroline might be 
restored to health and sight. ' 

She watched by her, and did all she 
could to amuse her ; and long, very 
long, was it doubtful if she would ever 
recover at all. Lady Choloretta ne- 
ver left her, even during the painful 
operation of extracting the glass. 
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Caroline was, however, at last, restor- 
ed to health, But her sight was gone 
for ever in this world ; she herself was 
resighed, and even cheerful. 

Every attention was paid to her, 
and, after a short time, she appeared 
perfectly happy ; but the sight of her 
was ever a source of regret to Lady 
Gholoretta; and an awful lesson on 
the serious effects which may be pro- 
duced by giving way to passion.^ 



SALLY FRETFUL; 

OR, 

THE CONQUEST OF ILL-TEMPER. 



Sally Fretful was the youngest 
daughter of a gentleman, of small 
fortune, who had, besides herself, 
two sons and one daughter. As Sally 
showed, at a very early age, signs of 
a fretful peevish disposition, her pa- 
rents were obliged to send her from 
home, as she was always quarrelling 
with her brothers and sisters. 
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A lady, a distaB^ relation, who had 
a daughter educated at home, took 
her, for a short thnej to try what she 
could do with her ; but her disposition 
wad so bad, sh^ despaired of succeed- 
ing ; for she never was contented with 
aAy thing that was done for her, nor 
would siie submit to do any thing she 
did not like. 

SpQp after she went to Mrs. Woiv 
thy's, she was . takeq extremely ill : 
her disorder, which proved to be the 
small-p^x, was greatly increased by 
her impatience; for by fretting arid 
Crying, she added both to the fever 
apd erupticm; and she was,^ at the 
saime time„ so silly, aa positively to 
refuse the medicines which were sent 
for her ; and, whenever they were of- 
fered, i^he would throw them over, 
or spit them out, declaring she. would 
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not take such nasty stuff. The ooo^* 
sequence was, that she became so 
bad, that her life was in the greatest 
danger; she sufiered most dreadful 
pain, besides being for some days 
quite blind. She was very long before 
she recovered ; and when she did, she 
was so seamed and marked, that 
her friends hardly knew her: this 
was entirely her own fault, for the 
disorder was of a good sort ; and if 
she had been patient, and had taken 
the proper medicines, it would proba- 
bly have been very slight. 

Mrs. Worthy, heartily tired of such 
a troublesome guest, sent her home : 
and her father and mother at last de- 
termined to send her to a very strict 
school, as that was the only hope 
which remained for correcting her 
temper ; and it was her school-fellows 
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Vfho gave her the name of Fretful^ 
for her real name was Wilfort. 

For a little time after she was pla- 
ced with Miss £lliot, she behaved so 
well, that the ladies, teachers, and 
even Miss Elliot herself, thought her 
an amiable child ; and so she appear- 
ed, when she met with no contra- 
diction ; but there was little merit in 
that ; and she had a great deal of art, 
and could put on the appearance of 
b^ng very good: now it would have 
been much better to have been so in 
reality. 

The first thing whieh happened to 
ruffle her temper was, when, one day. 
Miss Elliot sent the ladies a basket of 
pears to be divided amongst them, 
which was very impartially done 
by Miss Parry, the teacher. It un- 
fortunately happened, that Sally's 
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pear, although it looked very fine on 
the outside, was a little faulty at the 
core, otherwise it was very good. 
As sooQ as she perceived this, she 
began to grumble; from grumbling 
she proceeded to crying ; and she 
was even selfish enough, to wish to 
have Emily Horton's pear. Emily, 
who was always a very good girl, 
would have changed with her ; but 
Miss Parry would not permit it ; upon 
which, Sally began to cry so loud, 
that Miss Elliot heard her ; and find* 
ing, upon inquiry, what occasioned it, 
took the pear from her ; ^o she was 
no w obliged to go without any. What 
a silly little girl ! She punished herself 
as petted children generally do. 

Another time, she was going out 
with the ladies to take a walk, and 
drink tea with a friend of Miss £K 
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liofs, who had provided a great many 
nice things to treat and j^muse them 
with. Sally took it into her hi5ad tp 
dislike the frock that was given qut 
for her to wear, so she began again to 
gmmble aind cry. Miss Elliot made 
her appearance, took away the frock 
that was the cause of her tears, and, 
as, unfortunately, there was no other 
clean, she was forced to stay at home, 
and go to bed at seven o'clock. 

These disappointments happened 
very often ; and the other ladies were 
frequently enjoying themselves, when 
Sally was in bed, or undergoing some 
penance. 

But, although she had hitherto suf- 
fered her temper to get the better of 
her, she had sense enough to reflect 
how very silly she was, and de- 
termined to try to subdue it: she, 
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tiierefore, made a resolution, that, 
whenever Bhe felt herself angry, and 
going to cry for a trifle, she would, 
as she must do something, sing the 
first verse of a little song she had 
learnt ; she thought this method would 
^ve her time to recover herself. Some 
little time after she had made this 
laudable resolution, an opportunity 
offered of putting it in practice. 

The ladies were to have a holiday 
and supper, which they usually had 
on Miss Elliot's birth-day ; and, as it 
was the only one, except the regular 
vacations, it was considered a most 
extraordinary treat. At tea time, they 
were invited into the parlour to par- 
take of a large cake, made for the 
occasion ; after which, they were to 
amuse themselves till supper ; after 
that, they were to dance quadrilles. 
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In the hurry of obeying the summons 
to the parlour, one of the young ladies 
trod upon Sally's frock, and tore it in 
such a manner, that it was forced to 
be changed, which, consequently, de- 
tained her . after the rest : this was a 
great trial of her patience ; and she 
was just beginning to cry, when she 
recollected herself, and began to sing, 
(not very harmoniously, to be sure, 
but as well as she could,) to the great 
astonishment of Miss Parry, who was 
tying her frock, and was in full. ex- 
pectation of a cry. Upon looking at 
her she found her countenance, which 
had at first been ruffled, now cheerful 
and smiling ; and, good humouredly 
kissing Miss Parry, she ran down 
stairs, and spent a most happy evening, 
particularly so, for she had gained a 
triumph over herself. 

i2 
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From that time, whenever she found 
even ^an ^inclination to be petted, she 
would begin to sing, till she entirely 
overcame the habit of crying and 
grumbling; and she became as re- 
markable for a good temper, as she 
had been for a bad one. 

She lost the nick-name of Fretful, 
and that of Darling took its place : 
for, by her behaviour, from that time, 
she became the darling of her parents, 
teachers, and all her companions ; 
happy in herself, and contributing to 
the happiness of all around her. 



EDWARD AND ELIZA; 



OB, 



THE INSUFFICIENCY OF RICHES. 



William Dormer, Esq. was the only 
child of a gentleman, of large property, 
in the county of Essex. He had re- 
ceived a liberal education at the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Soon after the 
death of his father, who had left him 
a very considerable fortune, he married 
an heiress, who was immensely rich. 
Her disposition was amiable, thoiigh 
she did not possess great seq^e or 
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judgement. They had two children, 
a boy and a girl, to whom they were 
indulgent to a fault. 

Eliza had many good qualities ; she 
had an excellent temper, was dutiful 
to her parents, and affectionate to her 
brother : he was also a good boy in 
many things. They were both gene- 
rous and kind to every body connected 
with them; but, from the mistaken 
indulgence of their parents, and the 
flat^ry of servants and dependents, 
they had, nevertheless, acquired an 
opinion of their own consequence^ 
which they attributed to their large 
fortune, and of which, they were sim- 
ple enough to suppose they could 
never be deprived. 

They had been brought up so help- 
'less, that they were incapable of doing 
the Least thing for themselves ; and 
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would frequeutly sit upon the floor, 
in the cold, waiting for their attendants 
to put on their shoes and stockings, 
ratlier than try to do it themselves : 
and would often say, that it was not 
necessary for them to wait upon them- 
selves, who would always have ser- 
vants to attend upon them. This was 
a very simple way of reasoning ; but 
it was their misfortune not to have 
been taught better. 

How much happier are those chil- 
dren, who have good parents that will 
take the trouble, not only to instruct 
them, but have resolution to make 
them do what is right; for children 
cannot know what is proper for them- 
selves. 

They had also the misfortune to be 
so extremely dainty, that there was 
scarcely any thing they could eat; 
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and they had so many likes and dis- 
likes, that often, when dining out with 
a party of other young people, they 
could hardly ever make a dinner, as 
they did not like this dish, or that 
pudding; while their more sensible, 
well-taught companions enjoyed their 
dinner, and looked pleased with what 
was set before them. 

Nothing can be more disgusting 
than such conduct ; as a proof, the^ 
were sieldom asked to dinner a second 
time ; for it was agreed, with reason, 
that they were extremely ill-bred, and 
did not know how to behave. 

But they were to be pitied ; for 
their appetites had been so much in- 
dulged, that they were always con- 
sulted what they would have for 
dinner; and even then, if they did 
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not like what was given them, Char-^ 
lotte Evans, their cousin, who lived 
with them, was forced to eat it, 
although she said she had had enough ; 
fortunately for her, she could eat any 
thing. She was a sensible girl, and 
always considered that she ought to 
be thankful for the good and whole- 
some food provided for her, whilst so 
many poor people, vdth incessant la- 
bour, could hardly procure even dry 
bread for their families. 

Charlotte was industrious, and de- 
sirous to improve herself; she read a 
great deal, and was particularly fond 
of Natural History. This gave her 
a great advantage over her cousins 
in a misfortune, in which they were 
aU involved, and in which all the riches 
in the world could he of no possible 
use; and which had the happy effect 
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of convinciDg Edward and Eliza of 
the insufficiency of them ; and that 
there ^ ritJoa.. M which a p^ 
education and useful accomphshments 
are of infinitely more value. 

Mr. Dormer had an uncle, who, for 
many years, had resided in India, and 
who possessed an immense fortune. 
As he had no children, he was 
desirous of making his nephew his 
heir, being the son of his only sister, 
to whom he had been much attached ; 
and, finding his health declining, he 
entreated him to bring his family over, 
and reside with him for the short time 
he might probably live. 

Gratitude and affection induced 
Mr. Dormer to comply ; and, there- 
fore, as soon as he could settle his 
affairs, and commission proper people 
to transact his concerns in England, 
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he embarked with his family, and two 
gentlemen and a lady, whom he had 
engaged to' educate his children, as 
he could not leave them in England 
for that purpose. 

: Mr. St. John was Edward's tutor ; 
he was a very learned man, and pos- 
sessed a great fund of general know- 
ledge. Mr. Ellin was also a man of 
great talent; he tai^ht them both 
drawing; he was a good natural 
historian and botanist, and a man of 
strict religious principles. Mrs. EVans 
was governess to Eliza, and very ac- 
complished in every branch of female 
education. These embarked, as was 
said before, with Mr. and Mrs. Dor- 
mer, the children, and a suitable num« 
ber of domestics, for India; every 
article, which could contribute to 
luxury, being amply provided . 
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The ship took in wine at Madeira^ 
which is an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean. They were delighted with 
the salubrity of the climate, where 
blossoms and fruit are produced at 
the same time. Here they not only 
found all sorts of fruits, in the greatest 
perfection, but abundance of the most 
excellent sweetmeats. 

When the ship had taken in a quan- 
tity of Madeira Wine, which is always 
improved by a hot climate, they pro- 
ceeded on their voyage. They had 
very favourable weather, till within 
a short time after they had left the 
Cape of Good Hope, which is the 
most southern point of Africa; they 
then encountered a most furious storm, 
which drove them entirely out of their 
course. Edward ^nd Eliza, who had 
never in their lives suffered any incon- 
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venience, and had never been taught 
to put their trust in that Omnipotent 
Beiugy who could alone protect thera, 
were overwhelmed with terror. They 
screamed and cried, and added great- 
ly to the distress of their parents. 

At length, after buffeting the waves 
for three days, the storm subsided; 
but it was discovered that the ship 
had sprung a leak ; aqd the water 
gained so fast upon the pumps, that 
she was expected to sink every minute^ 
The boats were hoisted out, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dormer, their family, and 
the rest of the passengers, took pos^ 
session of one. 

It M'as about two in the morning, 
dismally dark, neither star nor moon 
appeared, and they had no compa&s, 
by which they might know how to - 
steer ; and all the provisions they had 
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had time to save, were a bag of bis- 
cuits, and a small cask of water. 
When day appeared they had entirely 
lost sight of the ship, and could. see 
no land in any direction. 

The biscuit and water was scantily 
delalt out, as they feared they might fall 
short of provisions. £d ward and Eliza, 
for the first time, felt what it was to be 
really hungry and thirsty, and com- 
plained most bitterly: they ate their 
biscuit^ and drank their water with avi- 
dity ; and glad would they have been 
to have had a piece of the puddings or 
plain meats they disliked so much at 
home ; but they were obliged to «iib- 
mit, although they fretted and cried 
incessantly. 

Charlotte, who had never enjoyed 
any particular indulgence, and had, 
by that means, acquired a command 
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over herself^ though she could not 
help feeling the misery of her situa- 
tion, endeavoured to resign herself 
to it with patience, and tried to soothe 
and amuse her cousins, but all to no 
purpose ; for, except when they were 
asleep, they did nothing but fret. 

The biscuits and water were just 
gone, when another storm arose ; but 
they had the happiness of seeing land, 
which they hoped soon to reach ; and 
had nearly done so, when a tremendous 
wave overset the boat, and t^ie next 
wave threw Edward and Eliza insen- 
sible on the beach. 

Mr. Ellin, who could swim very 
well, had supported Charlotte, and 
contrived to reach the shore in safety ; 
but what was become of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dormer and the rest of the 
passengers and crew, they were 

L 2 
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ignorant. The fortitude of Charlotte 
never forsook her ; she kaelt down* 
as soon as she found herself on land, 
to return thanks to God for the pro- 
vidential esdape she had had ; in 
ivhich act of duty she was joined by 
Mr. Ellin. 

They soon discovered their young 
friends, who showed but little signs 
of life, aud it was some time before 
they evinced any symptoms of reani- 
Qiatioii/ Mr. Ellin had nothing to 
give theiii to hasten their recovery; 
but nature at length restored them 
to a sense of their forlorn situation. 
Tbejr first inquiry was for their pa- 
rents; but, as there could be very 
little hope of their having survived, 
Mr. Ellin did not flatter them, but 
endeavoured to console them in the 
best manner he could. 
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And now, as night a[^oached, he 
io6ked round to see if there were any 
signs of inhabitants, but saw none. 
They walked up a little way on the 
island, for such they supposed it to be. 
It was rocky ; and they, fortunately, 
found an excavation, which formed a 
pretty large cave. Ui^o Mr. Ellin 
determined to pass the night ; he col- 
lected some dry sticks, and being 
acquainted with the method, used by 
the Indians, to produce fire, by rubbing 
two sticks together, after some diffi^ 
culty, he succeeded, and made a good 
fire ; for they were all wet through. 

They could find nothii^ to eat^ 
dor aiiy water ; so they feared that 
t'hey were only reserved to perish with 
hunger ; but still Mr. Ellin and Char- 
lotte did not lose their reliance on 
that Providence, which had hitherto 
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so miraculously preserved them ; aud, 
having prayed fervently to God for 
future protection and support, they 
laid down to rest ; and being so much 
fatigued, they slept comfortably all 
night on the bare ground : nor did 
Edward, or his sister, once think of 
regretting their soft beds. 

Mr. Ellin left them all asleep in the 
morning, and went out to see if the 
country was likely to afford them any 
thing to eat or drink. He discovered 
a spring of excellent water ; but, as 
yet, he could find nothing to eat. He 
walked down to the beach, where he 
5aw a cask floating, which, on being 
thrown on shore, proved to be salt 
pork; he also picked up some shell- 
fish, which he carried to the cave, and 
brought the children, who were very 
hungry, to the beach to collect more. 
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He then opened the cask, and' found 
that the pork ^ad not received any 
damage. Tjkey all returned thanks to 
God for this seasonable supply. 

When they got back to the cave^ 
Mr. Ellin made a fire, and broiled 
sonde c^ the pork for breakfast, which; 
with the shell-fish, refreshed them 
yeiy much. The children ate this 
cosffse iaxe with an appetite ; and 
when they had finished, diey all walk-* 
ed out in search^ of what they could 
find inland. They discovered some 
inhabitants \ ahd, having entered a bot^ 
they saw an old man, who gave them 
^ firiendly reception, and some dried 
fisl^^ and rice, which they took home 
to their cave^ and which proved a 
dainty to them:; for they afterwards 
boiled the rice in an earthen pot, Mr. 
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Ellin had contrived to make ; and it 
served them instead of bread. # 

"How happens it," said Edward, 
^ "that Eliza and I enjoy eating this 
boiled rice, which we never would eat 
at homer" "And 1," said Eliza, 
" wonder that I can eat this dried fish, 
and find it so very good/' "I can 
tell you the reason, " replied Mr. Ellin ; 
"there, you never knew what it was to 
be really hungry ; your appetites were 
indulged, and you often fancied you 
did not like things, even without tast- 
ing them; but now, that you have 
been exposed almost to starvation, 
you can eat any thing, and be thankful 
for it. I dare say you have often 
thought, that it was impossible you 
could ever be driven to want ; but you 
see nothing is impossible to God, who 
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has perhaps permitted this dreadful 
disaster to have befallen you, to teach 
you that you were too secure in your 
fancied wealth and greatness ; for the 
meanest labourer on your papa's 
estates fares better than you do now/' 
" Indeed, indeed,*' said both the 
children, " if we ever get home again, 
we will never be proud and dainty 
any more." 

The old Indian continued to supply 
them with fish and rice ; and Mr. 
Ellin discovered two chests washed 
on. shore, which, upon opening, he 
found one contained clothes, both men 
and women's, with thread, needles, 
and every thing necessary for work ; 
the other also contained clothes, but 
what was more valuable, a bundle of 
tools, tied up in a leathern apron^ \ 

Charlotte set about altering the 
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clothes for her cousins and herself 
yery tidily. Eliza felt ashamed that 
she was so helpless as to be hardly 
able to hold a needle, while Charlotte 
could cut out the things, and make 
them fit for them both. If Eliza could 
have helped her, they would. not have 
been obliged to . wear their rags so 
long; but, as she used to think that 
they would always have servants to 
wait upon them, she never would learn 
to work.i—No one can tell what they 
may be forced to endure, as every 
thing is entirely under the direction 
of God, who, for wise purposes, may 
in a moment deprive us of our riches 
and comforts, or render them[' useless 
to us, as Edward and hia sister now 
found by experience; and they re*- 
solved to make themselves useful in 
ftiture ; for they now discovered that 
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dieir cousin, whom they sometimes 
used to look upon with contempt, 
was infinitely their superior. 

£Gza entreated Charlotte to teach 
hen. to work, which she readily did ; 
and being anxious to assist her in 
making the clothes, induced* her to try 
hard to excel ; and, as perseverance is 
generally crowned with success, she 
luecame expert at her neiedle ; and she 
also helped Charlotte to dean and put 
thleir cave to rights. 
- Mr. Ellin and Edward had made 
several pans and pipkins with some 
clay they had found, and which they 
cmiirived to harden in the fire suffi- 
ciency to hold water, and dress tbdir 
provisions. They had also contrived 
snares to catch goats and kids ; their 
flesh served tl^m for food; wA they 
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caught a she-goat, which supplied them 
with milk. Mr. Eliia had also made 
some wooden knifes and forks. They 
had nothing to sleep on but dried 
leaves and goat skins ; but they soon: 
got accustomed to that, and slept as 
soundly as upon their down beds at 
home. 

Mr. Ellin did all he could to inform 
and cultivate the minds of his young 
friends. They had not saved a single 
book, but that of nature was open to 
them; and Charlotte, who had im- 
bibed a taste for Natural History, • 
found great pleasure in his instructions; 
and here, again, h^r cousins felt their 
inferiority; but they never returned 
from their walk without having made 
some little addition to their store of 
knowledge; and, their dispositions 
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being good, they became, although in 
a; desert, docile, humble, and i¥ell- 
informed. 

One morning, about two years after 
they had been on the island, Mr. Ellin 
j»nd Edward being gone in pursuit of 
food, Charlotte and Eliza heard voiced 
outhe outside of the cave, and peep- 
ing out, they saw a gentleman and a 
sailor, wlio appeared to be looking 
for something ; but who can. describe 
their ecstasy, when they discovered 
the gentleman to be Mr. Dormer, 
who no sooner perceived them, than 
he flew^ to them, catched them in his 
arms, said, as soon as they were: a little 
recovered from their joyful surprise, 
inquired after Edward? Eliza told 
him that he and Mr. Ellin, (who was 
preserved with them,) were gone in 
search of food. 
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On their return, they were, otcom»e^ 
tio less astonuhed and delighted at 
the unexpected sight of Mr. Dormer^ 
who told them that, when the bdat 
overset, he had clung to it^ BuppoHing 
Mrs. Dormer with one arm; that! a 
boat» from a settlem^nt, a- few miles 
below that part of the island where 
Mr. £lliQ and the children were 
saved, came to their assistance ; and 
tbey continued to reside with the 
Indians^ lamenting the loss of tiieii* 
dbildred, who, tbey had not the l^ast 
doubt, had perished with the rest of 
the {Mtsi^engers ■ and aew. They bad 
twicer accompatiied some of the na-^ 
ttves to another island; in hop^ of 
finding some ship to take them to 
Bengal or England, but without 
success. 

The whole party returned with 
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Mr* Dormer to his. habitation, vtrhich 
l/iras a hut the islanders had assisted 
them to build; aud, althdugh not 
better than a fisherman's hut in Eng- 
land, was a palace^ when compared 
to their cave. 

It is impossible to describe the 
meeting' between Mrs. Dormer and 
her children, or her astonishment and 
joy at the habits of industry they had 
acquired : they were no longer help- 
less and indolent ; they had not only 
learnt the noble independence of 
waiting upon themselves, but could 
now be useful to their father and 
mother, who, like them, deprived of 
their numerous domestics, were also 
obliged to depend on their own exer- 
tions; for, except the sailor beforct 
mentioned, all had perished. What 
a pleasure to Edward and Eliza, 
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to be able to relieve their parents 
from any trouble; at leasts by mu- 
tually assisting each other, the labour 
became comparativel jr lighter. 

About six months after this happy 
restoration to each other, as they were 
walking upon the shore; 1:o th^ great 
joy, they saw a ship at a distance^ 
they made a s^nal immediately, and 
she sent off a boat^ when they found 
she wats an Indiaman, bound to Ben^ 

« 

gal; but had also been driven out of 
herfcourse. 

Mr. and Mrs^ Dormer, their family, 
and the sailor, once more embarked 
6a the Oceto^ (having i&rst taken leave 
of the friendly islandiers,) and arrived 
liafe at Calcutta^ where they found 
Mr. Dormer's uncle still living, and 
rejoiced to see his relatives, for whdm 
he had mourned as lost. He sur- 
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vwedihe meeting but a few luonUis, 
and tiien died^r leaving Mr. Doriner 
eighty^ ithoiisabd' pound 8. ' 

They refcunicd tJd England, not only 
With "^aiiii increase ^ of richesi: but^ with 
r^^ would add consid^bWy to the 
iralacr ctfilhem, a txftil change for ^he 
better in Vtheir ' hearts and mamietis. 
Bdward and' IMiza were now ihanklbl 
fyt the blessings they enjoyed; Tk^ 
no' longer placed their dependaiice 
upon th^r' wealth or situation in^ life, 
fo; they had found that they might, 
although they were possessed of great 
riches, be reduced to extreme want. 
They took particulsu* pains to improve 
themselves in every useful and orna- 
mental branch of education. They 
endeavoured to relieve the necessities 
of others ; for they did not foi^et that 
they had suffered themselves; and 
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the misfortunes that Providence had 
inflicted on them, ^were the means of 
rendering them happy in themselves, 
and a blessing to all around them. 

Mr. Ellin, vrho was. in orders, had 
a considerable living given to him. 
The amiable Chariotte, some years 
afterwards, became the wife of Ed- 
ward ; he. and Eliza never forgetting 
that her example of resignation, forti* 
tude, and industry, had induced them 
to correct their errors, which had ren- 
dered them, so supremely happy. 
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THB ADVANTAGES OK TRUTH AND SINCfiMTT 
, OVER DECEIT AND FALSEHOOD. 



Gaw^lU)iCB is often the cause of 
falsehocid; for chiidreo, vfho sire 
cowatds, fpokn^ the want of courage 
tpvcoBfess a fault, are Irequently in- 
duced to conceal it hy an untnitli, 
wUcb is very silly, fas well as wicked; 
for they do not reflect that nothn^, 
not even their thoughts and intentions, 
can be hidden from that Great God, 
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who sees and knows every thing ; and 
that they expose themselves to a much 
greater punishment, than that from 
which they wish to escape. How 
much more honourable it is, and 
beneficial to themselves, to acknow- 
ledge an error, will be seen in the 
history of Jemima Barlow and Louisa 
Conway. 

Jemima was the only child of Sir 
James Barlow ; at ten years of age, 
she was more advanced than many 
girls of fourteen or fijfteen ; she ex- 
celled in every thing she undertook ; 
but this was all obscured by a shock- 
ing propensity to the odious vice of 
lying, to which she had addicted her- 
self from the age of four or five yiears. 
Her parents and governess liad tried 
every means to break her of it, but 
in vain ; and her reputation was so 
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hurt by it, that no one believed si 
word she said, even when she did 
speak the truth; so that she was 
frequently punished for faults which 
she did not commit ; but this was an 
inconvenience she brought upon her« 
self; for who can take the word of a 
liar? It was in vain for her to declare 
her innocence, no one would believe 
her. 

' She was invited, when she was 
about nine years old, to spend a few 
months with her aunt, in hopes that 
the good example of her cousin^ 
Louisa Cpnway, might be of use to 
her, who wto as remarkable for her 
integrity, as Jemima was for falsehood. 
She was so honourable, that she 
would undergo any punishment ra-< 
ther than forfeit her veracity; and 
her bare word> without any asse Vera- 
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tioQS, was always sufficient to obtain 
credit. 

< At' five yeans old^ she had the mis- 
fortune to break a very handsome 
China jar : no one saw her do it ; but 
hearing her mamma reprimanding the 
boosemaid for it, she burst into teah^ 
and said/* I did it, but I will do so do 
more. Pray do not be angry with 
Mary.'' 

How mucli more meritorious this 
WM, than the conduct of Jemima! 
who suffered a servant to be turned 
away, on suspicion of dishonesty, for 
having taken a purse, wjlh somem'oney 
i» it, from the taJUe in the drawii^- 
room; when she' could have cleared 
him, by coirfsssing that she had taken 
it up, and was playing with it in the 
windovf, and had dropt it out. 
^ She was forsome time very unhappy 
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about it, for she was conscious how 
wicked it was, and that the poor boy 
eould not get a place, as her papa and 
maansaa would not give him a chacac^ 
ter; but^ootwithstaitdiagsbekB&wthis* 
she had neither the coun^e nor generoi- 
sity to confess the truth. Had she doue 
so at first, she would probably have 
heen only reprimanded for it, as. it 
theq^merely apiounted to au indiscreti- 

00 ; buttheconcealnaentof it,rendered 
ita crimci althougb she had not been 
guilty, of a.direct lie. by dei^ing it 
H^ fear of detaptioijt made her quite 
m»e»ble;.y^cpuld»he.notbr»g 
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herself iq .confess t2;ie t^ath, and she 
xery, often determiued not to be guilty 
oif such a crime as this again ;. but 
she had got into sucli a habit, that 

she could not break> hersdf of it^ 

< 
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• she was, at last, sent to school at 
Richmond, where she frequently met 
with undeserved punishments and 
mortifications, if they might be called 
undeserved, which were the conse- 
quences of this shocking vice: par- 
ticularly, one day, when she and her 
sdiool-fellows were preparing for a 
great treat ; their governess had given 
them a holiday, as a reward for some 
very good behaviour. To add to 
their delight, they were to go by water 
to Windsor, where they were to spend 
the day, dine at an inn, and see 
the Castle, The day was beautiful, 
and two or three boats, with white 
awnings, were waiting to convey 
them. 

Just as they were ^ing down stai^, 
all equipt for their little voyage, in 
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high spirits, Mrs. Althorpsteptiutotbe 
drawing-room to look at a favourite 
bull-finch, which hung there in a cage. 
To her great grief and surprise, she 
found the cage door open, and the 
bird gone. Convinced that some of 
the ladies had been there, they vf ere all 
questioned, and each declared her 
innocence ; the servants being ex* 
amined, said that they saw Miss 
Barlow come out of the drawing-room 
that morning. She acknowledged 
having been into the room to fetch a 
book she had left there, but declared 
positively that she had not beeu near 
the bird. It v^ras in- vain that she pro-* 
tested, in the most solemn way, that 
she was innocent ; no one would, be* 
lieve her, and Mrs* Althorp, thinking: 
she was persisting iq a lie, would not 
permit her to accompany the happy 
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paily»1>ut left her at borne to perform 
a long task of work. 
' -About a y6ar after tbis, it was acci- 
dentally discovered^ that a little boj^, 
wbo had been there with his maid^ 
had opened the door of the cage, and 
the bird bad escaped. It might have 
been expected that this would have 
been a warning to her ; but, after the 
disappbintmedt and punishment were 
over, she foi^ot all her good rdsolu^ 
tions,'and still continued this horrid 
custom, till her character was bo 
publicly^ known^ thaft by the time 
she was sixteen^ she was^ so much 
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dttpised,' that ^cbrcely ^any person 
t^k ilrodce of her. About this time, 
she lost bier mother. She how began 
seriously to coirect herself;' but, al- 
Diough she succeeded, and determined 
in future to adhere conscientiously to 
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truth, her reputation was so entirely 
lost, that she could never again ob* 
tain cxedit ; and she soon had cause 
enough to iregret her loss of cha-» 
racter. 

She was sitting in the garden, one 
day, lamenting her sofitary life, (for 
she could find no one> who would 
associate with, her,) when a constable 
entered, and took her into custody, 
for having foi^d a draft for a con-» 
siderable sum. It was in vain she 
declared she was innocent; she 
was exanrined, and every tiring ap. 
peared so sti^ng against her, that she 
was committed to take her trial at the 
ne^t assizes. 

The day of trial came ; several 
witnesses were called, who proved 
that she was in the habit of copying 
bands ; and a very respectable man, 
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nv^ was sometimes at her fathw's; 
said, Ifaat lie' certainly had seefa the 
draft in quaitioir in apocketrbookof 
the prisoner's, npdn .>ai taUe ifi a worn, 
into which he had been showB^ to 
wait fer ' Sir ' James '■ Bariowi t{J[]k>n 
Miss . Barhjw^6< isoming^iii^ she ishatoE* 
ed'iiip the poeket-boolt in greats c^ik^ 
ia^n, and: left the rooini This* «he 
acknowledged,: bnt dehied hairing 
made any use 'of it,; or hacvin^H intiendi- 
ed 4o do so ; nshe had mcvely! ^ drawn 
it by way of ajbusemeDt, and Ihad lost 
it forsomle time. iThe {banker's^? cli^ 
said^ihat dt had been presented hg^tk 
young mait, who stated that it had been 
sent to him, by Miss Baiiow, to oget 
chained, which he^was in the habit 
of doing folr her sometimes. 

She was desired to call witnesses 
to her character; not one appeared, 
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for' there was not one person Who did 
not believe her guiky. Every drcum- 
0t4ntie was 80 §tt«ODgly proved agaiiist 
heii that she wais ccmdetnBed t6 b6 
banged, but iMus recon^niended t6 
itiercy, and -her sentfstiii^e' 'changed 
into transportatidm Her father died 
of a broken heart, before th^ tithe 
came for sending off < the c6nvk;ts; 
Sbe wks soon after pat on board a 
transport,' land diiliged to associate 
trilh wii^tches tbdt made hershudd^; 

• 

and most truly did she repent. She 
wasino^ bami»h^d to a distant comer 
of -the world,' ivh^re she could nevet 
again »'siee a i single creature she had 
ftrinerly known^. Her punishinent 
Dms indeed :sevtere, but it was in some 
d^ee softened by the consciousness 
that she was innocent of the crime 
for which she was suffering. 
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Some years after her death, (which 
took place the second year of hw 
transportation,) a woman, going to be 
executed for a robbery, confessed that 
she had taken the draft from a table, 
where she had observed it, and had 
given it to her brother, (the young 
man mentioned on. the triaU) to get 
cash for it ; she was, at . that time, 
Miss barlow's maid, and, as he was 
employed to get drafts changed for 
her, he had not a doubt but that ber 
mistress had, sent it : which:^ was the 
reason he said he had received 
it from Miss Barlow; nor had he the 
least suspicion that his sister had de- 
ceived him. She had left Miss Bar* 
low, and, at the time of the trial, had 
just sailed, with a family, for the East 
Indies, or she would have been takea 
up, and poor Jemima might have been 
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cleared.' But God, who does every 
HAngfw the best/ and' without whos^ 
permisdioii nothing can happen, or^ 
dered it otherwise; perhaps, as ah 
examjd^ to young people, for, al* 
though she wais innocent of the forge*^ 
17, her punishment showft the necessi- 
ty of establishing a reputation for 
integrity slnd truths without which « it 
is impossible to obtain credit to ahy 
thiiig we may say. 

The different fate of her cousin 
should be another inducement to 
young persons to be strict in their 
adherence to truth. When a friend 
of her mother's died, she was incapa- 
ble of signing her will, which she had 
caused to be drawn up, and in which, 
(as she had only distant relations, 
whom she had never seen,) Louisa 
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was to become possessed of all her 
property. Her claim, notwithstatid- 
iag the want of signature, was ad- 
mitted upon her evidence, as she 
was known never to have forfeited 
her word upon any occasion. 

These two examples, among many 
others, will, I hope, inspire all children 
with a love of truth, and a thorough 
detestation of all species of lying and 
falsehood ; and convince them that 
truth has, at all times, the greatest 
advantage over deceit, and is pleasing 
to God, who will never fail to punish 
the liar, either in this world or the 
next. 



PEHSEVERANCE 



AND 



RESOLUTION. 



^^ Oh, mamma, I should like so \ety 
much to go \rith you to Exeter Change, 
to see the wild beasts," said Fanny 
Fercival to her mamma one day, wh^n 
she was going out. ^' I would take you 
with pleasure, if you were not such a 
cowardj'' said Mrs. Percival, "but I 
think you would experience more 
pain than pleasure from the exhi- 
bition."—" Do pray try me, mamma, 
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for I am quite sure I shall not be 
frightened." Mrs. Percival, who was 
very indulgent, complied with her re- 
quest, and they set out accordingly. 

But, alas ! poor Fanny received no 
pleasure from the sight, but clung to 
her mamma, and begged to g6 home, 
and could not be persuaded to look 
at them ; for, unfortunately, just as 
they entered, the keeper having struck 
a lion with a stick, to make him rise, 
he roared loucUy, which terrified 
Fanny ; and although every body pre*- 
sent assured her that tl^ere was no 
ganger, as the beasts vfare [uroperly 
secured,^ she persisted in lier desire to 
retum home^i which she t did without 
having gp^tifi^d her cqriosity^t and 
w|iiq^ waft .a real mortification ;to bei?! 
as she hada particidar wish to see a 
lion^ ' ]^w very simple this was ; for if 
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she had reflected a minute, she might 
have been certain that her mamma, 
and the rest of the company assembled 
there^ would not have exposed them- 
selves to danger. 

When they got home, Mrs. Percival 
remonstrated with her upon her ex- 
treme folly, and regretted bitterly that 
she had not seen a lion. Her mamma 
had long endeavoured to persuade her 
to conquer her fears, but without suc- 
cess. Fanny was in general amiable, 
and possessed many good qualities ; 
but she had many faults, which requir- 
ed correction ; for, added to these 
childish fears, she had a degree of 
{nquisitiveness, which was extremely 
troublesome and disagreeable, as she 
would frequently interrupt her mamma 
in the midst of conversation, to ask 
questions about what did not concern 

o 
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ber, and iii fact what she knew as 
w^ as the conipauy did, and would 
continue teazing till the thread of the 
discourse was entirely broken. All 
this originated in impatience, and a 
^eisire of engrossing the conversation, 
and the vanity of hearing herself talk. 
She was very apt to teaze and argue 
with her mamma, if she wished her to 
comply with any thing she wanted, 
and would seldom give over her en- 
treaties till compelled to do so by 
absolute command ; she could also be 
sometimes rather pert, if she was con- 
tradicted; soinetimes she was giddy 
and inattentive at her studies, and could 
not be persuaded to take pains, by 

• 

which means she was extremely back- 
ward for her age. We shall soon see 
the many inconveniences these faults 
exposed her to, and relate the circum- 
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stances which led her to correct them, 
before they had taken root too strongly 
to be eradicated. 

Her aunt had two children, a boy 
and a girl rather younger than Fanny ; 
this she thought would be a great ad- 
dition to her pleasure. James, the 
little boy, was at school ; but Fanny 
was introduced to her little cousin 
Emily, who was a year younger than 
herself, and ratlier little of hei* age. 
Fanny on the contrary being very tall, 
/felt incliived to treat her as a ebild. 
Emily took her into the school«rooni, 
and introduced her to Mrs. Bedtley, 
her governess, who was a very sensible, 
clever woman. The school-room was 
very pleasant, fitted up entirely for the 
purpose, with globes, maps, historical 
prints, and a very good collection of 
juvenile books. 
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Mrs. Beotley received her very 
kindly, and dinner being soon after 
announced, they went down into the 
dining room. « During dinner, Fanny, 
not being at all shy, talked incessantly, 
ate with her knife, pinched her bread 
into crums, and at last stuffed her 
mouth so full, that she was almost 
choked, to the great dismay of Lady 
Elmore her aunt, and the servants, 
who were waiting. Her mamma had 
repeatedly endeavoured to break her 
of these aukward tricks ; but Fanny, 
from inattention, forgot all that was 
said to her; she therefore never took 
any pains to correct them. • 

When the cloth was removed, and 
the servants withdrawn. Lady Elmore 
began to relate a most extraordinary 
circumstance, that had taken place a 
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great many years before in the village 
where she resided. 

A young lady arrived at the inn with 
a beautiful little girl, about three years 
of age, of whom she seemed extremely 
fond : she appeared to be about five 
and twenty ; and, by the coronet on 
the carriage which brought her, the 
elegant livery, and the respect with 
which she was treated by an elderly 
gentleman who accompanied her, she 
was supposed to be of rank. As soon 
as the horses were baited, and her 
trunks deposited in the apartment 
she had ordered, the old gentleman 
with the carriage and servants left the 
inn ; she seemed very much distressed, 
and immediately retired to her room. 
Fanny, who had been listening very 
quietly, now cried out, "\f%a could 
sbe be? I>o tell me, my dear aunt; 
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I wish 80 much to know all about her/' 
^^Have a little patience, and you shall 
hear. " Fanny was again silent, and 
her aunt proceeded. — Several hours 
elapsed, and the landlord heard nothing 
of his guests ; he sent his wife to ask 
what she would have for dinner ? when 
to their great astonishment, they found 
that she had left the house with the 
child ; no one had seen her go out, 
and the trunks remained where they 
had been placed. 

Various were the conjectures con- 
cerning her; some thought that she 
was a foreign princess, others that it 
was the Duchess of Melville who had 
disappeared a short time before, and 
of whom different reports had been 
spread, and who had led so recluse a 
lUe, that for many years she had scarce- 
ly been seen by any body. At any 
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rate^ the circumstance was so extraor* 
dinary, that many thought it not impro- 
bable that she might have drowned 
herself and child; the ponds were 
dragged, and every possible search 
was made, but without success. *' I 
cannot think who she could be, or 
where she could be gone to : do, pray 
tell," again interrupted Fanny. " If 
you will but have patience, I shall soon 
tell you all you wish to know ; but if 
you interrupt me so, I shall never 
come to the end of my story. " — " Well, 
I will try to be patient, so pray go on, 
my dear aunt."—" 1 told you the search 
that was made for her; but as the 
bodies vvere not found, they advertised 
the trunks with as little success. 

" About two mo nths after this event, 
a traveller passing through Melville 
wood one dismal stormy night, thought 
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between the pauses of the wind, that 
he heard the feeble cries of a child. 
He listened again, and again the wind 
roared ; but when tha gust ceased, he 
heard itagain,and was convinced he was 
not mistaken : he immediately endea- 
voured to follow the sound, and by the 
light of the moon which just then shone 
out from behind a cloud, he distinct- 
ly saw — " Oh, now I am sure we 
shall hear something of the lady and 
little girl; was it not her, my dear 
aunt? do tell me, I am so impatient 
to hear." — ** You would have heard 
before this time, if you had not inter- 
rupted me so often ; now listen quietly, 
and you shall hear. I think I tolc^ 
you he saw something by the light of 
the moon. Well"— 

At this moment, there was a violent 
^ rap at the hall door, and the servant 
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immediately announced Lady Wil- 
mot, who had arrived at that hour, 
instead of the evening when she had 
been expected. Thus was an end put 
to this interesting story till after Lady 
Wilmot went away, and her visit was 
for a week. So poor Fanny was for- 
ced to curb her impatience, which, if 
she had done so before, she would 
have heard who the ladv was and what 
was become of her. 

When Lady Wilmot entered, the 
young ladies retired with Mrs. Bentley 
lo the school room. Fanny, who was 
quite at her ease, began talking away. 
— "My dear little Emily," said she, 
"were you ever in France?" Emily 
said, "no;" but she believed she was 
to go next year. — " I should like to go 
too, but mamma says she is afraid 
of being sea sick ; I should not like 
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to go by sea, I should be frightened out 
of my wits, so I will try and persuade 
her to goby land/' — " But,'* said Emily, 
" you cannot go by land." — " Pray 
why not?*' — "Pardon me, Fanny, but, 
as you know Great Britain is an island, 
you cannot go to any other country 
without crossing the sea." — "Oh, I 
forgot that," said Fanny, and she 
spoke truly ; she knew very well that 
Great Britain was an island, but she 
never gave herself time to reflect be- 
fore she spoke, she therefore feh a 
little ashamed . of her apparent igno- 
rance. 

Soon after she went to look at the 
historical prints ; and pointing to King 
Charles in the oak she exclaimed with 
great confidence, " 1 know what that 
is; do you, my dear little Emily?" 
and before her cousin could answer. 
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she BBidf ''I will tell you; it is King 
Alfred concealing himself from the 
Danes." Emily, who did not like to 
contradict her, looked at Mrs. Bentley, 
who said, "Think again, Miss Per- 
cival, and I am sure you will correct 
your mistake." — ** 1 am sure it is not 
a mistake," replied Fanny, "for I have 
read the History of England, and re- 
member the story very well." — " Per- 
haps you think so, but I dare say you 
will be soon convinced of your error 
when your cousin explains the picture." 
Emily, at Mrs. Bentley 's desire, very 
modestly did so. Fanny, who was 
more inattentive than conceited, was 
sensible she was wrong, and again 
blushed a little, being rather surprised 
to find her little cousin appear better 
informed than herself; and she deter- 
mined for the future to behave with 
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more diffidence, talk less, and listen 
more to the conversation of others. 

Her cousin \^as modest and diffi- 
dent, but not shy ; she always spoke 
with politeness if any body addressed 
her ; she knew when to talk, and never 
intruded on or interrupted the conver- 
sation of her older friends by improper 
questions. . Fanny resolved to follow 
her example, for she was a sensible 
child, and had an excellent disposi- 
tion. 

The next morning Mrs. Bentley took 
her young friends into the park, where, 
after admiring the deer, Fanny, seeing 
a boat upon the canal, went to look 
at it ; but just as she turned about to 
rejoin her party, she saw a large New- 
foundland dog, of which she was fool- 
ishly afraid, bounding towards her: 
surprised and frightened, she stepped 
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backwards, and fell into the canaL 
Mrs. Bentley and Emily did not see the 
accident, but poor Mazo, who was the 
object of her terror, was now the means 
of saving her life; for, immediately 
plunging into the water, he brought her 
to land, and having left her insensible 
upon the grass, ran to the house, and 
made the servants sensible by his agita- 
tion and earnestness that something had 
happened: when he found that they 
followed him, he ran wagging his tail 
before them to the spot where he had 
left Fanny. The servants carried her 
to the house. 

Mrs. Percival's distress was extreme, 
when she saw her daughter brought in 
apparently dead ; but she did not give 
herself up to despair, but exerted her- 
self to see the proper means made use 
of to restore her to life, and she had 

p 
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the ba]:^iDess of seeing them succeeds 
As soon as Fanny was able, she re- 
lated how she happened to fall into 
the water, and acknowledged that she 
was properly punished for running into 
such imminent danger, to avoid what 
was none at all ; for Mazo was only 
rejoiced to see her,, and would not have 
hurt her, but fawned upon her, and 
caressed her. He belonged to her 
mamma ; and when Fanny was told 
in what manner he had saved her life, 
she said she should never be afraid, of 
dogs again; and the poor fellow be^ 
came ever after her travelling com- 
panion, and she struggled with, and at 
last entirely conquered her fear of 
dogs. 

. A few days after this accident, Mrs. 
Percival received a summons from her 
brother-in-law, who was just arrived 
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at her house in London from India, 
where he had resided many years. 
She was consequently under the neces- 
sity of taking leave of her sister, and 
returning with Fanny to town ; so she 
never heard any more about the lady 
and child, whose story she had so un- 
seasonably interrupted. 

When they arrived, they found Mr. 
Percival to be a pleasant good-humour- 
ed man, about fifty, who seemed re- 
joiced to see them, and appeared de- 
lighted with his niece, and in the course 
of a day or two they became great 
firiends. He was a very intelligent 
man, and related several amusing ad- 
ventures which had befallen himself 
and friends, in which he was fre- 
quently interrupted by Fanny; who 
had partly forgotten the resolution she 
had made to listen, and the mortifi- 
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cation she had met with, by interrupt- 
iDg the story of the lady, and who now 
frequently exclaimed, — " Why did you 
do so?" "How long did you stay there r" 
— ** Do tell me where he went ?" and 
such frivolous questions. At last, her 
uncle looked rather surprised and dis- 
pleased, stopt short, and just saying to 
Mr. Percival, " I will tell you the rest 
another time," left the room. 

A few days after this, Mr. Percival 
came into the room with a most beau- 
tiful ivory work-box under his arm, 
and not seeing Fanny, said to Mrs. 
Percival, " Do you think this pretty ? 
I intend it for" — but perceiving Fanny 
he said, " 1 will tell you another time." 
Fanny teazed him to tell her for who 
he intended it, but she could not pre- 
vail, and he walked out of the room 
taking the box with him. He would 
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often begin relating something, then 
stop short, saying " another time," look- 
ing at the same time significantly at 
F anny. 

When he had any thing particular 
to say, he would take her mamma out 
of the room. Fanny, at last finding that 
all her questions and teazings were to 
no purpose, and seemed to displease 
her uncle, for whom she began to feel 
an affection, at length by perseverance 
entirely conquered this bad habit, and 
never asked a question but from a 
wish of real information ; and she had 
soon the pleasure to find that her uncle 
now seemed delighted to amuse her ; 
and one day he entered the room with 
the same ivory work-box, which he 
presented to her, saying, that she was 
the person for whom he designed it,- 
but was determined not to give it to 
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her unless she overcame her frivolous 
habits, and became quiet, amiable, 
and well behaved, He told her, he 
had observed, that with the assistance 
of her ovi^n good sense, she had 
conquered those faults which had 
hitherto given pain to her mother and 
friends, and which, if she had persist- 
ed in, would in time have deprived 
her of the esteem of all her acquaint- 
ance. 

She opened the work-box, which 
was extremely elegant, and contain- 
ed every thing necessary for work, 
and in a private drawer she found a 
pocket-book, in which was a twenty 
pound bank note to purchase a paint 
box, materials for drawing, and any- 
thing else she might wish to have, 

Fanny determined immediately 
what use to make of this note. Some 
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years before, chance had thrown in her 
way a young woman of a most amiable 
disposition, but of delicate health : her 
name was Ackland. She had mar- 
ried, about two years previous to the 
arrival of Mr. Percival, a purser of an 
East Indiaman ; and as he was in a 
good situation, and had a small for- 
tune of his own, it was not thought a 
bad match for her. Her father, who 
had failed in business, could give her 
no fortune; but Mr. Neville, being 
much attached to . her, was willing to 
marry her without one ; his prospects 
being so very good, he had little doubt 
of soon acquiring a genteel compe- 
tence. 

Six months before Mr. Percival pre- 
sented Fanny with her work-box and 
note, the *ship Mr. Neville was on 
board was unfortunately lost, and all 
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on board perished, including a large 
sum of money, and a quantity of co- 
chineal belonging to Mr. Neville, and 
which he expected to sell in England 
for a great deal of money. This mis- 
fortune overwhelmed poor Mrs. Ne- 
ville with distress; for she had not 
only the affliction of losing her beloved 
husband, but with him the means of 
subsistence for herself and child. To 
this unfortunate woman did Fanny 
now devote her uncle's gift, convinced 
she should derive more real satisfac- 
tion from this benevolent act, than 
from the finest paint-box that could 
have been procured. This arrange- 
ment gave the greatest satisfaction to 
Mrs. Percival and her kind uncle. 

She continued to improve every 
day, and as she increased in years, 
increased in goodness, till she became 
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a most accoiDplished and amiable 
woman. Mr. Percival, when he died, 
left her an immense fortune, which 
enabled her to do a great deal of good. 
She married a man of large property, 
whose manners and disposition were 
as amiable as her own. 

She was almost adored by her fy- 
mily and neighbours. A happy con- 
trast to the character she would have 
borne, had she not resolutely perse- 
vered in conquering her errors; for 
she would then have been a weak, 
frivolous, tattling woman, despised by 
her friends and connexions, and sel- 
dom, if ever, admitted into society. 
Whereap her company was now soli- 
cited and respected, and she was held 
up as a great example of resolution 
and perseverance. 



CLEMENT MAXWELL 

AND HIS SISTERS; 

OR, 

THE MISFORTUNE OF EARLY INDULGENCE, 

AND THE 

Advantages of Instruction and Discipline^ 



Clement Maxwell had the misfor- 
tune to lose his parents when he Was 
about eight years of age. He had 
been rather too much indulged, and 
seldom contradicted in any of his little 
whims and fancies. 

At the death of their parents, his 
sisters, who were older than Clement, 
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had been for three years residing with 
their aunt, Mrs. Osmond, who was a 
very sensible, well-informed woman, 
highly' accomplished, and who had 
taken great pains to eradicate what 
she found amiss in their dispositions^ 
and implant whatever was right and 
good ; and they had so well profited 
by her kind care and attention, that 
they possessed many amiable qualities, 
and bid iair to be very accomplished, 
not in superficials only, but in usefiil 
and domestic acquirements. 

Clement was for sometime left 
tinder the care of his nurse, who had 
nursed Ihetn all, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and here be remainecj only 
attending the village-school, till he 
was of an age to go to a public school. 

As his nurse could never in her life 
bring herself to contradict hrai^ nor 
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allow anybody else to do so, it is not 
to be wondered that poor Clement 
became intractable and self-sufficient ; 
so that, by the time it was necessary 
to remove him to Eton, he was be- 
come so overbearing and disagreeable, 
that even his indulgent nurse declared 
she was heartily tired of him. Poor 
boy ! he was to be pitied, as he had 
not had the advantage of any correc- 
tion or advice; this he afterwards 
acknowledged to be the source of all 
his subsequent misfortunes. 

When he arrived at school, he felt 
rather surprised to find that he was 
not of the immense consequence he 
thought himself; and the system of 
fagging he did not like at all, nor 
would ever have submitted to it if he 
could possibly have helped it. 

He was so overbearing and self- 
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willed that the fear of punishment 
alone kept him within bounds. He 
was a fine noble-looking boy, who, at 
first sight, struck the beholders with 
admiration, and his school-fellows 
were inclined to be pleased with him ; 
but the vulgarity of his. manners, and 
the haughtiness and self-sufficiency of 
his disposition, soon made him the butt 
of his companions, who played him all 
sorts of tricks, and there was scarce- 
ly one that would associate with 
him. 

He was continually quarrelling and 
offering to box with some of them ; at 
last a spirited boy, much less than 
himself, undertook to give him a drub- 
bing, and teach him better manners : 
Clement was completely beaten, and 
for a short time was rather humbled, 
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particularly as they Mere both made 
to do penance. 

He went to pas6 the holidays with 
his aunt and sisters. These amiable 
girls were delighted to see him, and 
Clement, as far as he could, returned 
their affection ; * but his manners were 
so extremely boisterous and ungentle- 
manlike, that they felt mortified, and 
wished to convince him how much more 
pleasant a quiet and gentle bebaviour 
would be ; and, indeed, they were par- 
ticularly anxious about it, fearing that 
their aunt would not mvite him again ; 
and she was indeed so much disgusted 
with his conduct that she bad deter^ 
mined never more to undertake such 
a charge; and he had the mortifica- 
tion to find that none of his relations 
were willing to admit him, so lie was 
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to be placed io future where he could 
remaiu during the vacations. 

Sophia, his eldest sister, was hand- 
some in her person, and amiable in 
her manners ; they were both very 
fond of reading, particularly Jane, the 
youngest, who would sit for hours 
over a new publication ; she was, 
nevertheless, lively and pleasant, and, 
as well as her sister, of a most ailfec* 
tionate disposition ; they were beloved 
by their relations, their instructors, 
and every body who had anything to 
do with them; and, wherever they 
went, they were sure to be invited 
again, they made thfemselves so agree- 
able, and were so good humoured and 
accommodating. 

Soon after Clement's arrival, they 
asked him to accompany them to visit 
an old man and woman, who had been 
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long their pensioners, and were at that 
time very ill. ** Indeed," said Clement, 
<« I will do no such thing; I am going 
to fish, and you had better come with 
me than lose your time in visiting such 
old fogrums." — " But they are ill, and 
in very great distress, and we have 
promised to go this morning and take 
them something nourishing." — ** Oh, 
never mind your promise to such peo- 
ple as them ; I often promise what I 
never mean to perform to get rid of 
them." — " I am very sorry to hear that," 
said Jane ; " but, as we certainly do not 
mean to disappoint them, you must 
excuse us from going with you." — 
** Well, do as you please;" and he left 
them, and went to pursue his sport. 

When Sophia and Jane amved at 
the cottage, they found the poor old 
couple much worse than they expect- 
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ed, quite incapable of assisting each 
other ; so the first thing they did was 
to make a fire and warm some of the 
broth they had brought with them; 
they then got a little boy to fetch the 
apothecary, who, when he came, said 
that, without this care^ and attention, 
the poor people could hardly have 
lived till morning. Mr. Wilson re- 
commended a nurse to attend them, 
who had orders to get for them what- 
ever was right and comfortable ; and 
being a very- humane man, promised to 
see them in the morning; and they 
had the satisfaction to leave them 
much better than they found them. 

Dinner was on table when they re- 
turned ; they entered in high spirits, 
their countenances glowing with health 
and pleasure. " Oh, my dear aunt," 
said Sophia, '' you cannot think bow 
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comfortable we have left poor old 
William and Susan. Mr, Wilson 
thinks they will soon be better, with 
care, and they are so grateful 1" 

They sat down to dinner with an 
appetite acquired by exercise, and 
their hearts gratified by the benevolent 
action they had performed. 

Clement looked discontented and 
out of spirits ; he said he had passed 
the whole morning broiling in the .sun, 
and had not caught a single fish. 
When his aunt would have helped 
him to any thing—" No ; I hate that ; 
I never eat it;" and so it was with 
almost every dish upon the table, and 
he appeared out of humour with him- 
self and every body about him. When 
he left the dining-room, he told his 
sisters that he almost wished he had 
gone with them, they looked so happy 
and contented. 
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The next day, having procured a 
gun with some difficulty, unknown to 
Mra. Onnond, he went out to shoot 
sparrows ; he had succeeded in killing 
several, and had just loaded his gun 
again, when it went off unexpectedly, 
and. shattered his hand so dreadfully 
that it was obliged to be taken off im- 
mediately. Mrs. Ormond had refused 
to let him have a gun, so he had pre- 
vailed upon the game-keeper to lend 
him one, by assuring him that he knew 
his aunt would have no objection. It 
was fortunately his left hand that was 
injured ; but his impatience brought 
on a fever, and he was for a long time 
in a most dangerous state. Thus was 
he punished for his deceit and disobe- 
dience. 

When he was quite recovered, he 
was placed with a clergyman, who 
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took but six pupil^, and where he 
could remaia during the vacatious^ as 
uoue of his relations were willing to 
take the chaise of such a troublesome 
boy. 

In this manner passed some years ; 
Clement was clever, and his abilities* 
very good, but he had unfortunately 
such a notion of his own importance, 
that he fancied that every body was to 
give way to him, and that even his 
tutors had no right to control him. 

It. would have been well for poor 
Clement if he had thought differently, 
for these improper and haughty ideas 
prevented him from seeing and cor* 
recting his manners and disposition, 
which remained as rough and as un- 
governable as ever ; till at length he 
quarrelled with the only friend that 
waa attached to hioi. This friend 
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had only taken the liberty of differing 
in opinion from him on some trifling 
occasion. Clement, in a passion, sent 
him a challenge, and his friend fell. 
From that moment he never enjoyed 
a happy hour. His sisters did all they 
could to alleviate his affliction, but his ^ 
health and spirits sunk under it, and 
after some years of suffering, both in 
mind and body, he was carried to the 
grave, and his great property was di«» 
Tided between his sisters, who soon 
after married extremely well. They 
had several children, to whose educa- 
tion they paid the greatest attention ; 
well convinced that their brother had 
fallen a victim to indulgence, and a 
neglect of early discipline. 

THE END. 
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1. The ENGLISH PRIMER ; or ChUd's First 
Book : arranged on snrh a plan as cannot fail to delight 
youog ChiJdrfn, and facilitate their Instruction in the 
Elements of Spelling and Reading. By the Rev. 1\ 
Clark. Illustrated by upwards of TWO HUNDRED 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 6d. sewed, or lOd. bound. 

'* This little Primer, at the moderate price of sixpence, appears to 
justily what is promised in the title; being, of its kind, the most 
complete which has of late come nnder oar observation."— Gen/^ 
nutf^s Mfagazine. See also Monthly Review, 

2. The ENGLISH MOTHER'S FIRST CATE- 
CHISM for her Children, containing those Things most 
Deressary to be known at an Early Age. lUostrated by 
one Hundred Engravings; being a sequel to the above. 
By the Rev. T. Clark. Price 9d. or on laro^e paper 
is. 6d. bound. 

3. The NATIONAl. SPELLING-BOOK ; or Sure 
Guide to English Spelling and Pronunciation. The 
whole compiled from the Dictionaties of Walker, 
ISheridan, am* Jones ; the Syllables divided and accented 
agreeably to their approved methods ; and arranged oti 
such a plan as cannot fail to familiarize the art of Spellinc 
and Pronunciation, remove the difficulties, and facilitate 
general improvement in the English language. Revised 
and improved by the Rev. T. 'Clark. Is. 6d. 

<* The apelliog cola mns in this Book appear to have been arranged 
and accented with mnch care and attention, so ttiat children, 
who may easily be made to understand the marlcs here qsed to di- 
rect their pronunciation, will require an anusnal degree of accuracy, 
and avoid mnch future trouble." — Monthly Review, 

4. The NATIONAL READER; consisting of Easy 
Lessons in History, Geography, Biography, Natural 
History, &c. The whole arranged on an improved 
plan, and illustrated by nearly one Hundred Engruvingi : 
being a Sequel to the ** National Spelling.** By the 
Rev. T. Clark. 3s. 6d. 

** These lessons are Jadieioa»}y selected ; and there Is a great 
<l«al of useful information in a cheap form." — LUerary Gazette, 
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TO MRS. SOTHERON. 

MADAM, 

Tbe permission to dedicate these 
Tales to my first pupil, adds to the many obliga- 
tions I have received from your family, through 
a long period of my life employed in tbe tuition of 
yourself and sisters, and the earlier part of your 
brother's education. It greatly increases my 
present happiness to know, that my epdeavours, 
under Providence, and the anxious caie of a kind 
parent, have been crowned with success. 

Whilst it is the pleasing task of parents, and of 
those who have thd sup^intendance of children, 
to inculcate all those moral and religious duties 
which so happily give conduct and character to 
life, it IS also an object of some consideration, to 
endeavour to correct betimes those little failings 
and errors, that become important, if permitted to 
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be formed into habits ; and which, if not subdued 
in early years, might give an unfavourable turn 
to the temper and character. 

Should this ATTEMPT TO CORRECT JUVENILE 

ERRORS be successful, and meet with your kind 
approval, my wishes will be fully accomplished. 

I am, Madam, 

Your much obliged and attached, 

E. A. DOVE. 
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S. SIX TALES for Youth. Bj Madame Genlis. Price 
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